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In a climate ol technological progress ecological 
change and oconomic austerity, architecture finds 
itself continually confronted by new challenges. 
A growing interaction b»tww»n art and architecture 11 
also leaving us marfc Thus, for example, I ho works of 
many architects - (torn France's Dominique Perrault 
to Japan's Tadao Ando - allude 10 Minimalism and 
Land Art. 

More than 250 color illustrations, detailed plans, 
numerous biographic* of architects, and a scholarly 
yet highly readable tent provide a compelling 
interpretation of contemporary architecture, 
complete with an indication of future trends. 
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The decade since the mid-1980s has seen an unparalleled surge in 
architectural creativity. Completely new design possibilities have 
been opened up by technological innovations such as computer- 
aided design, and at the same time there has been a growing cross- 
fertilization between architecture and art. The face of today's 
architecture is shaped by masters such as Frank 0. Cehry, Zaha Hadid, 
Rem Koolhaas and Tadao Ando, to name but a few. Whether in Japan, 
the USA or Europe, everywhere the search is on for new forms, and 
the impressive results of that quest are presented to the reader. 
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Setting the Scene: From Post-Modernism to Dcconstructivism 

For economic, technological and historical reasons the period between 1085 and 
1995 will be remembered as one of fundamental change m art and architecture. The 
1980s were of course a time of economic excess, when "Golden Boys" ruled the fi- 
nancial markets, and record prices were paid even for insignificant works of art 
"Easy money" and uncritical demand went hand in hand to boost construction and 
to encourage a closer link between a certain consciousness of fashion, and artistic 
and architectural creativity. This was all to end for reasons linked to such events as 
the October 1987 collapse of the New York stock market, or the fall of the Berlin 
Wall m 1989. In a new climate of doubt and economic restrictions, architecture 
would be obliged to take new forms. The fact that this shift occurred just when the 
computer began to offer new design possibilities has demonstrably accentuated 
the emergence of a whole gamut of architectural solutions and shapes that could 
not have been imagined earlier. 

Set loose from the rigorous constraints of rectilinear Modernist geometry as 
early as 1966, the date of Robert Venturi's seminal essay "Complexity and 
Contradiction in Architecture," many architects had searched throughout the 1970s 
for a valid equation between the demands of modern society and the siren-call of 
history. The resulting Post-Modernism, though largely superficial in us references 
to the past, did succeed in breaking down the intellectual barrier that existed be- 
tween the contemporary and the pre-modern. Essentially a question of facades in 
its heyday, Post-Modernism led clearly to a more profound examination of the links 
that could be established with history. When Richard Meier, a leading figure of con- 
temporary Modernist design, describes the Getty Center, his massive complex now 
under construction in Los Angeles, he says, "In my mind I keep returning to the 
Romans - to Hadrian's Villa, to Caprarola for their sequence of spaces, their thick- 
walled presence, their sense of order, the way in which building and landscape be- 
long to each other." In this project, an architecture that could not be classified as 
Post-Modern, despite the use of an unusual cleft travertine cladding for the lower 
facades, is laid out in a complex pattern that certainly recalls l ladnan's Villa. 

Although most criticism of architecture does not link it specifically to trends in 
the arts and to larger factors of the economy or even history, it seems obvious that, 
at the very least, intriguing coincidences do occur. It is almost always difficult to 
establish a one-to-one relationship between a given historical or economic event 
and a development in the arts, if only because the creative process is not oriented 
to such specific inspiration. Rather, a mood or a climate is established, and its 
influence may be so pervasive as to give rise to an esthetic response that is almost 
involuntary on the part of the creator. This is nothing other than the spirit of the 
times. 

Though it might not be fruitful to attempt to establish any direct link, it is inter- 
esting to note that the October 1987 fall of the stock markets was followed in June 
1988 by the " Deconstruct! vist Architecture" exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
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Art in Now York. Uniting mostly unbuilt work by Frank 0. Cehty, Daniel Ubeskind, 
Rem Koolhaas. Peter Eisenman. Zaha Hadid. Bernard Tschumi and Coop Himmel- 
blau. this show was directed by none other than Philip lohnson. coauthor with 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock of the 1932 classic The International Style. This was of 
course the book that, in relation to another MoMA exhibition, defined the pre- 
dominant discourse of architecture practically up until the time of Venturi. 
Deconstructivist architecture, eithetieally identifiable by its fragmented forms, 
may indeed have more to do with the philosophy of Jacques Dernda than with the 
ills of Wall Street, but just as collapsing economic indicators called into doubt the 
certainties of the period, so architecture challenged its own underlying beliefs. As 
Mark Wigley. associate curator of the MoMA show, wrote- "The disquiet these 
buildings produce is not merely perceptual; it Is not a personal response to the 
work, nor even a state of mind. What is being disturbed is a set of deeply 
entrenched cultural assumptions which underlie a certain view ot architecture, 
assumptions about order, harmony, stability and unity "' In terms of the evolution 
of architectural thinking since the time of Post- Modernism in the 1970s, another 
argument put forward by Mark Wtgley deserves to be pointed out. '. . .Decon- 
structivist architecture." he writes, "does not constitute an avant-garde. Rather 
it exposes the unfamiliar hidden within the traditional It is the shock of the old."' 
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The Magnificent Seven 

It was no accident that the seven architect* chosen for the Museum of Modern Art'* 
* Deconstruct! vlst Architecture" exhibition have remained amongst the most influ- 
ential figure* in international architecture. Although interest in D#consirucxtvi'.m 
waned rather quickly, the original link between these figures was at best tenuous. 
They were quite simply some of the most original minds in the Held, and their 
continued success is more a tribute to their personal inventiveness than it is to the 
dominance of a group. 

Bom m Toronto in 1929. but long a resident of southern California. Frank 
Gehry. for one, is a craftsman of architectural forms distinguished by his close con- 
nection to the art world. In his 1999 acceptance speech for the coveted Pritrter 
Pnie. he said. "My artist friends, tike Jasper Johns. Bob Rauschenberg, Ed Kienholz 
and Oaos Oldenburg, were working wit h very inexpensive materials - broken wood 
and paper - and they were making beauty. These were not superficial details, they 
were direct, and raised the question in my mind of what beauty was. I chose to use 
the craft available, and to work with craftsmen and make a virtue out of their limi- 
tations. Painting had an immediacy that I craved for in architecture I explored 
the process of new construction materials to try giving feeling and spirit to form. In 
trying to ftnd the essence of my own expression, I fantasixed that I was an artist 
standing before a white canvas deciding what the first move should be."* It will be 
argued hero that one of the most important factors in emerging new forms* is a 
renewed link between art and architecture. Frank O. Gehry has been an outstand- 
ing pioneer of a movement that is undoubtedly far more profound than ephemeral 
Deconstruct ivist theories. He has helped to return architecture tothe place it long 
occupied as one of the major arts. 
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One of frank 0. Gehry's mote successf ul building* is his v"itra Design Museum in 
Weil am Rhein, Cermany. just over the border from Basel. Switiorland Its interior 
has been compared to Kurt Schwitter's Merrbau (Hanover), and Cehry himself has 
spoken of "frozen motion" in referring to this building. Neither these references, 
nor the twisted volumes of the exterior of this 1989 structure, immediately call to 
mind the superposed diagonals said to be typical of Deconstructivist architecture. 
The reason for this apparent paradox is quite simple. Cehry's exploration of new 
forms is as much a product of the study of contemporary art as it is related to Russian 
Constructivism or German Expressionism. Both of those movements of course at- 
tempted to integrate architecture and art into a single effort to create the new. 

Another of MoMA's seven is Zaha Hadid. born in Baghdad En 1 950 Having stud- 
ied under Pern Koolhaas at the Architectural Association (AA) in London, she went 
on to be one of the more influential exponents of the new status of architects as 
artists. In fact from the first, which is to say her 1983 first prire entry for the Peak 
Club in Hong Kong, Zaha Hadid has been almost better known for her drawings, ex- 
ecuted in a style that has been called "exploded isometric projection," than for her 
rare built work. Her 1993 Vitra Fire Station, on the same Weil am Rhein site as 
Gohry's Design Museum, is the proof that she is capable of converting her unusual 
vision of architecture for a fragmented, unstable society into concrete, steel and 
glass. It is both visually arresting and apparently quite functional despite a number 
of difficult to use sharp interior corners. 

Hadid's teacher at the AA, the Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas, is one of the more 
flamboyant figures of his generation. Born in Rotterdam in 1944, he too has only re- 
cently had the opportunity to translate theoretical ruminations into rather spec- 
tacular built form with the Euralille complex in northern France, and in particular 
with the Grand Palais, an enormous exhibition hall and conference center Rem 
Koolhaas first achieved public attention with the 1978 publication of his book 
Delirious New York in which he argued that America's most important contribution 
tourban design has been what he called "Manhattanism* -the congested high-rise 
cores of the largest cities. His theory is that that the glory of the city lies in the ex- 
cept ional, the excessive, the extreme, in what he calls the "Culture of congestion." 
He proposes collaborating with, if not emulating, uncontrolled forces of develop 
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mentrather than pro posing remedies for social disorder. "What if we simply declare 
there is not crisis.' he asks, "redefine our relationship with the city not as its makers 
but as its mere subjects, as its supporters?" 

Rem Koolhaas and the Office for Metropolitan Architecture (OMA) were chosen 
to design the master plan of the Euralille complex in November 1 9B8. following the 
decision to run the high-speed ICV line serving the Channel tunnel through this 
blighted northern French city (see Chapter 2, Transport and Communications) 
Physically separated from the rest of the complex designed by ;ean Nouvel or 




Christian de Portramparc. Koolhaas's Grand Palais is surrounded by heavily traveled 
roads. A symphony of unusual, and generally inexpensive, materials ranging from 
plywood to plastic on the inside, or "fishscale" gloss pones on some exterior 
surfaces, makes this building one of the most interesting examples of contemporary 
architecture in Europe. Vast (50,000 m ? of usablespace), and extremely flexible, the 
Crand Palais does plead in favor of the architectural skills of this Dutch theorist . but 
it may not fully explain or Justify his concept of urban congestion. 

Another of the architects chosen for the MoMA exhibition in 1989, Peter 
Eisenman has had a long career as a theorist, and admittedly has something of a rep- 
utation as a troublemaker. One of the so-called "New York Five" with Meier. 
Hejduk. Stern and Gwathmey in the 1970s. Eisenman has been criticized for 
frequently changing his architectural ideas. In a scathing article written for the 
American monthly Progrtssivt AVcn/tecfure. Diane Ghiradro said. "From the early 
methodology - Eisenman moved rapidly through one infatuation after another: 
excavations. Boolean cube, M6bius strip. DNA. scaling, or what would appear to 
be randomly piled strips of cooked fettuccini in the Columbus Convention Center. 
each of which promised to give structure, order, and diversity to his designs. I hey 
also conveniently substituted rational methodology for creative imagination, 
something that has been a constant in Eisenman's projects" 4 

The "Mobius strip" referred to here is the form of the architect's unbuilt Max 
Reinhardt Haus project for Berlin Invented by the German mathematician and 
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astronomer Augustus Ferdinand M6bius (1 790-1866). the strip of the saute name 
is flat and rectangular, with a half-twist and ends connected to form a continuous- 
sided, single-edged loop. Eisenman's proposed double tower is the result of com- 
putcr •morphing" of a Mbbius strip and a projection into three dimensions of us 
form Designed in obvious violation of Berlin height restrictions, the Mai RemhanJt 
Haus would be located at a major intersection formed by Umer den Linden (east- 
west) and Fnednchstrasse (north. south). This site was rocognixod as pivotal, ac- 
cording to Peter Eisenman, and chosen as a location for potential landmarks such as 
the project for the first glass "skyscraper" designed by Mies van der Rone shortly 
after World War I. Named for a famous German theatrical entrepreneur, it would be 
built in the same place as his Sc/Jauspre/naus designed by Mans Poolrig. According to 
Eisenman, it would "have a prismatic character, folding into itself, but also opening 
itself out to an infinite, always fragmentary, and constantly changing array of met- 
ropolitan references and relationships." Eisenman goes on to say, "It will become a 
truly prophetic building Such a structure amounts to a singularity in the city itself, 
acquiring the capacity to represent on one site that which is of many places." 
Whether it is built or not, the Ma« Reinhardt Haus represents an apotheosis of 
recent trends towards innovative, sculptural computer- generated forms in con- 
temporary architecture 

It is interesting tonote that Eisenman, apparently one of the leading lights of the 
Decon»tructivi5t movement, today disavows the validity of such analysis for archi- 
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teeture. preferring toe«plore the newhorirons offered by the computer. As he says, 
"I believe that doconstruction runs Inio a big problem, which is its refusal to deal 
with the physical reality which is presence. Its object ts to subvert the metaphysics 
of presence. You can subvert the metaphysics of drawing, but not of architecture. 
There will always be four walls in architecture. Rather than arguing against four 
walls, it is more relevant to argue how you can detach the four walls from a casual 
perception of architecture. Most people want architecture to remain casual. My 
work is about making it uncasual. I am interested in internal questions such as those 
of profile, repetition, movement, of the relation of object to subject perception. 
This what l would call a fluid architecture. It has a gelatinous quality. We arc using a 
computer technique called morphing. There is very little philosophy that I can read 
today which is going to help me with the internal problems of memory - that is to 
say the memory of the computer versus that of the human brain. The random access 
memory of the computer gives you the enormous possibilities which human mom- 
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ory does not have access to." 1 Beyond Eiscnman's current approach, some see even 
more unusual prospects for the use of the computer in architectural design As 
Martin Pearce has written, "The conventional boundary, that of manually inputting 
data while watching it appear on the screen, is already becoming blurred. In par- 
ticular, machines are adopting an increasingly biological means of operation 
The term "biological means of operation" refers here to self -replication and devel- 
opment of computer -generated forms, oponinq the prospect of an architecture 
without architects.* 

Bernard Tschumi. bom in Lausanne, Switzerland in 1944, was cited in tho MoMA 
show for a project that in many senses remains emblematic of Deconstruct ivist 
architecture. His scheme for the La Vtllttte park in northern Paris with its bright red 
"follies," although only partially completed, is a theoretical exercise that succeeds 
in reaching out to a large public As he wrote in 19B8, "The park is an elaborate 
essay in the deviation of ideal forms. It gains its force by turning each distortion of 
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an ideal form into a new ideal, which is then itself distorted With each newgonera- 
tion of distortion, the trace of the previous ideal remains, producing a convoluted 
.iff heology. a history of successive idealizations and distortions, in this way. the 
park destabilizes puie architectural form.** Undeniably sculptural, situated at the 
vcy limit of any real usefulness, the Villctte follies arc certainly a step not only 
toward "destabilixation* but also toward a certain liberation of architecture, which 
brings the built form closer to art. 

One of the most radical of the participants in the 1988 MoMA show, both in 
rhetorical and formal terms, was the Austrian Coop Himmelblau firm Perhaps par 
tially because of their uncompromising attitude and the extreme nature of theirde- 
signs. these architects have not added greatly to their body of built work since their 
appearance in New York. One of their most notable interventions was in a pavilion 
designed for the new Groninger Museum in Cronmgen, The Netherlands. In the un- 
e*pected company of Alessandto Mendini, Coop Himmelblau was given the re- 
sponsibility of creating a space for the museum's collections of traditional paint- 
ings. Calling into doubt every possible notion about traditional geometry and 
museum design, this space may not be an ideal location for Croningen's limited old 
master collection, but « does prove that the reservoir of astonishing new forms in 
contemporary architecture is far from being depleted. 

The pavilion in question was to be designed by the American artist Frank Stella 
Stella's own sculptural forms were abandoned quite late for budgetary reasons, 
leading Mendini and the museum's director Frans Haks to seek out the Austrians. 
They had coincidentally built a pavilion almost on the same site for the "What a 
Wonderful World" exhibition organized in 1990 with Hadid. Eisenman. Koolhaas, 
and Tschumi. all of whom worked on the concept of locations for the projection of 
music videos. 

The final member of the MoMA sevon, tho American Daniel Libeskmd. has con- 
tinued work on the Jewish Museum in Berlin, but may not have marked the archi- 
tectural scene as much as his colleagues in recent years. Despite drifting for the 
most pan from the terrain recognized by Mark Wigley and Philip Johnson as 
Desconstructivist, all of these architects have explored the relationships between 
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art and new expressions of the built form. As in art. there may be no dominant 
esthetic emerging, but rather an uncertainty and a fragmentation of ideas and 
shapes that quite obviously corresponds to the mood of the times. 

It may be that economic factors had a more immediate impact in the United 
States, where most projects are privately funded, than in Europe, where largo state- 
initiated facilities continued to be launched despite the recession. For various 
reasons, countries such as France or The Netherlands, with a number of forward- 
looking mayors and other public officials, came to privilege inventive architects 
much more than their predecessors did in the 1970s, for example. This, together 
with the continued fertility of schools such as the AA m London, has apparently led 
Europe into a position of leadership in creative world architecture, a situation that 
it had not really had since the early part of the century. 
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California Dreaming 

Another region in which circumstances have combined to provoke a great deal of 
architectural creativity m recent years, is southern California The presence of Frank 
O. Gehry in Los Angeles certainly encouraged this activity, but is not the only rea- 
son for it Gehry himself has complained about the lack of real interest for his 
desiqns wherever largo scale projects are involved. As he says. "In L.A.. I've long 
been considered strange and odd, a maverick. For years, no big corporation or 
major developer gave me a commission of any size. Disney Hall, which I won in close 
competition with Stirling. Hollein and Bdhm. is the first big thing I've been given to 
do in my home town, tn Los Angeles, despite all its freedom to experiment, the 
avantgarde remains peripheral to the mainstream of most of what's being built. 
I think artistic expression is the juice that fuels our collective souls, that innovation 
and responding to desperate social needs are not exclusive imperatives." 
Significantly, his only really large Los Angeles building, the Disney Concert Hall, it 
on indefinite hold lor budgetary reasons. 

California architecture has indeed often boon most successful when applied to 
small-scale -.nurture*. Because of the presence of the movie industry; and probably 
because of the "melting pot" nature of the local population, a number of wealthy 
individuals with a taste for experimentation have called on young, new architects. 
Fortunately, this willingness to experiment, at least on a small scale, has been 
matched by the rise of architectural education. 

Although USC and UCLA have good architecture programs, one school has stood 
out over the past years as a crucible for new thinking. The Southern California 
Instituto of Architecture (SCI-Arc), now located on Beethoven Street near Santa 
Monica, was founded in 1572 by a group that rejected traditional approaches. 
Amongst them was of course Frank O. Gehry, but his influence has given way to that 
of Michael Rotondi, former partner with Thorn Mayne in Morphosis and now princi- 
pal of RoTq. According to Rotondi. the idea of SCI-Arc is "to produce architects who 
are truly artists and thus inherently subversive." Of the faculty of SCI-Arc, Mayne. 
Rotondi and Eric Owen Moss stand out as some of the most inventive architects of 
the post -Gehry generation. 

1 he quest of Gehry has centered on formal concerns related to materials, color 
or design, but the SCI- Arc buildors havo gone further in thinking out the reasons for 
the existence of new architectural directions. It should be noted that the inventive- 
ness of southern California architects has depended on a variety of factors that are 
certainly not reproducible in other parts of the world. A combination of favorable 
climate with the spectre of natural disaster in the form of unpredicatable earth- 
Quakes certainty contributes to their "anything goes" attitude. The latter element 
(i.e the fact that the very ground on which architecture is built is not stable) has also 
relativized the enthusiasm of local designers for technologically oriontod solutions, 
while the fact that California history hardly goes back in any substantive way before 
1 890 also shapes their willingness to experiment 

Formed m the early 1970s by Mayne and Rotondi. Morphosis has been one of the 
most influential California architectural practices, again, usually through small- 
scale projects like their 7? Market Street restaurant (Venice. 1982-85), or the more 
visible Kate Mannlim restaurant on Wllshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills, whose 
interior design revolves around a curious sculptural steel object. Mayne calls this 
sculpiurea "useless object." and declares: "Our Interest had nothing to do with the 
restaurant function, but rather with creating a public space which would reverber- 
ate, between the individual and the automobile." Intensely intellectual, with a 
meandering style of expression. Thorn Mayne explains his approach to architecture: 

* The business of architecture serves clients. You go out there and you find out what 
clients need today - what are they interested in today? Real architecture is the 
antithesis of that Your interests are more private and personal over an extended 
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oonod of time and require an independence which is akin to leadership. It is up to 
you to define the issues. I am not interested in fashion or even in the look of the 
work. I am interested in starting ideas that take you someplace, and in (he process, 
in the methodological process. You have to build to get feedback Some people 
start with the visual or physiognomic characteristics. They work towards manifest- 
ing that vision. I don't work that way I work with concepts that build to something 
I don't know where I am going. Material', are chosen very late. It has to do with lines 
and directions and forces which have nothing to do with appearance. It is not easy 
to deal with clients because most ot them are not at all interested in the investiga- 
tion. The solution is a process of getting to a further or deeper analysis of 
the problem. People react to architecture in stylistic terms, but making architecture 
has to do with the invention of something that contains its own power and beauty 
- its own authenticity. Laying a few things on top of each other isn't enough. Out 
of that has to come some sort of invention. The process of actually making follows 
the invention. It is that first part which is more difficult. I start with complete 
blaqkne"." 1 
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A third SCI -Arc faculty member of interest is Eric Owen Moss. Born in Los 
Angolos in 1 943, educated at UCLA, ho opened hie own office in Culver G ty in 1 976. 
and a peculiarity of his work ts that most of it is situated in that area of the city. 
Through his affiliation with a developer based in Culver Gty, located midway be- 
tween downtown Los Angeles and Santa Monica, Moss has had the opportunity to 
build complexes that incrementally connect together, such as the Paramount 
Laundry-Lindblade Tower-Gary Croup Complex, completed between 1907 and 
1990. More recent rehabilitation of these large warehouse -type structures, origi- 
nally built for the movie industry, includes The Box and IRS buildings, located 
nearby Making very inventive use of common materials such as sewer pipes serving 
as columns, or bolts bent in a U shape to form a fluorescent light fixture. Moss has 
managed to create an impetus for forward-looking advertising or recording compa- 
nies to install themselves in an area that was all but abandoned a few years ago. The 
afchitect Philip Johnson has dubbed him "the jeweler of junk " Like Mayne, Moss 
projects an intensely intellectual approach to his designs, relating them to his un- 
derstanding of the state of the world in an interesting manner. As Moss says. "T.S. 
Eliot wrote about 'the still point of the turning world.' Lao Tse wrote about 'the 
square with no corners ' You can't have a square with no corners, can you' If a build- 
ing represents fixity, then it represents a particular condition or an understanding 
at a particular point in time. But if the architecture itself could include oppositions, 
so that the building itself asan aspiration was about movement or the movement of 
ideas, then it might be more durable. It would embody something that would move 
notwithstanding the fact that it represents something which physiologically Is 
fixed. "' This theoretical stance is given form in an architecture that conserves 
reminiscences of its own design process, as is the case in the 1993 Uwson-Westen 
House, in the fashionable Brentwood section of Los Angeles. Like The Box, this resi- 
dence pursues nothing else than a redefinition of architectural space. Perhaps less 
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computer oriented than Eisenman and some other*, Eric Owen Moss has nonethe- 
less taken on the rectilinear box ol Modernism in a remarkable way, whether it be in 
his warehouse renovations or, more dramatically, in new construction like Ihe 
house. 

As is the case of a number of other structures designed in the so-called 
Deconstructivist styto, the 1988 Steel Cloud, West Coast Gateway project, for Los 
Angeles, has yet to be built. The 1 988 Los Angeles Gateway Competitron. organ.«d 
by Nick Patsaouras, drew some 200 entries. The winning design was submitted by 
the young New York architects Use Anne Couture and Han. Rashid Their 500 m 
linear structure was intended to cross an oighilane freeway with an "episodic 
architecture inspired by optical machinery, simulators, surveillance technologies 
and telecommunication systems." A highly symbolic architectural gesture, the 
Steel Cloud was conceived as a clear signal that Los Angeles has replaced New York 
as the "Ellis Island of the 1990s." Metaphorically it is a deconstruct ion of the Statue 
of Liberty, or perhaps of Tallin's Monument to the Third International, and although 
it was portrayed in the media as a folly, this project, which includes numerous 
screens to project information or movies, represents the recuperation of a dead 
space over a sunken freeway. Intended as a privately financed project, the Steel 
Cloud, long delayed, may still one day be built. 

Once again, by calling on forms that are quite far from the ordinary experience 
of architecture, while still having their links with the history of art and design, 
Rashid and Couture have imagined a way to expand the horizons of the built form 
while calling too on the varied influences of the "information society.' 

The rather free experimentation in architecture nurtured by the benevolent 
southern California climate may be coming at least to a temporary close Continued 
economic retrenchment in the 1990s has made many potential clients look much 
more carefully at their architectural options. Stunning excess is dearly no longer the 
name of the game. More, as Peter Eisenman says, "The world has changed It has all 
become very conservative." 10 
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France and the Return of Europe 

One o' the reasons for the exceptional creativity of European architecture in recent 
years has cortainly been an acceptance by governments at the federal, regional and 
local levels that a high quality of design is compatible with the requirements of pub- 
lic accounting. Naturally, such initiative! are much rarer as economic conditions bo 
come more difficult, and they always depend on the attitudes of specific leaden. 

In this respect, the fourteen years of rule of Francois Mitterrand in France, from 
1 981 to 1995. had a marked influence on architecture. Not only did his government 
launch numerous large-scale project; (the Grands Travauv). ranging from I.M. Pei's 
Louvre Pyramid to an opera house at the Bastille, but ovory effort was made to call 
on the best international architects. Occasionally this process went awry, but for 
tho most part it can be concluded that Mitterrand succeeded not only in adding 
substantial contemporary monuments to Paris, but also in encouraging other au- 
thorities to think in similar terms. The Grands Travaux also brought to the forefront 
a variety of younger talents, from Jean Nouvol (Institut du Monde Arabe) to 
Christian do Pomamparc, winner of the 1994 Pritikcr Prue. and author of the Cue 
de la Musique. situated at the northern periphery of Paris. 

Known for his lyrical forms, cnticued by some as being overly complex. Christian 
do Portzamparc's reputation certainly spread beyond France quite quickly. One of 
hn current projects, a tower lor the Bandai toy company in Tokyo, shows that his 
style has evolved considerably, perhaps under the influence of computer-aided 
design. Tho intensive research that he has undertaken to permit an almost infinite 
variety of modifications of the light patterns on this structure is related to his work 
on the inside of the mam concert hall of the CW de la Musique. Another French tal 
ent who came to the fore in the 1980s is Philippe Starck. Known first as a furniture 
and interior designer, he has gone on to build a number of buildings, especially in 
Japan, like his curious B3ion Vert building in Osaka (1992). wedged between a busy 
street and a graveyard. There is a natural relation between Start*? rather futuristic 
objects and his object-like buildings. Taking a point of departure that is clearly 
different ihjn that o* most architects, Starck nonetheless figures in a wider effort 
to redefine the very shapes of buildings. It is interesting to note that despite the 
recent opening of the attitude of the French toward contemporary architecture. 
Starck feels that he is not accepted as an architect in his own country Indeed his 
project for an addition to the Pans Ecole d'arts decoratifs has encountered local 

opposition. 

Though there « not a specific link between tho Grands Travaux of Francois 
Mitterrand and the ambitious expansion of the French National Railroads (SNCF). a 
similar interest in the quality of architecture has been evidenced in their program 
related to highspeed train lines (TGV). Most of tho new stations are in- house pro- 
jects designed essentially by Jean-Mane Duthilleul, but the Lyon-Satolas station at 
Lyon airport is a notable exception. Here, the Spanish engineer Santiago Calatrava 
has created a 5.600 m J structure whose main terminal area resembles a bird in flight 
Calatrava's station evidently echoes Eero Saarinen's TWA Terminal at Kennedy 
Airport (1957-62) in its suggestion of a bird In flight, but it is more exuberant than 
its American ancestor. 

One Paris region town with a new REP. station designed by Jean-Mane Duthilloul 
it Cergy-Le-Haut. This is also the location for one of tho more spectacular and 
futunstic high schools recently built anywhere. The Lycee Jules Verne, named after 
the science -fiction author, is the work of Architecture Studio, who were partners 
of Nouvel for the Institut du Monde Arabe project. Like a spacecraft in its wedge- 
shaped configuration, this building provides further evidence of creativity oven in 
an environment of severely restricted official budgets. 

Although examples of innovative architecture are to bo found in several 
European countries, and will be dealt with elsewhere in this volume, it should be 
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emphasized again here that aside from f ranee. The Netherlands may be one of the 
mo*,l committed proponents of contemporary forms on the old continent The 
Groninger Museum in Groningen, cited above because of its Coop Himmelblau de- 
signed pavilion, is in fact an accumulation of the work of several designers under the 
direction of Alessandro Mondim. Philippe Starck for one was responsible for the 
section having to do with the museum's ceramics collection. Like Starck, Mendini 
is far better known for his design work than he is for architecture. Modeling his 
museumon the Egyptian temple of Philao, situated on an artificial island in the canal 
separating the central train station from the town center, this, surprising structuro 
is now an almost obligatory point of reference for all those seeking to enter this 
northern Dutch city. Built thanks to the generosity of the Netherlands Casunie com- 
pany, the Groninger Museum is an outstanding example of collaboration between 
political, corporate, architectural and museum personalities. 
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Eastern Stars 

The property boom of the 1980s made Japan one of the most propitious places in 
the world for the development of architecture. Extraordinary prosperity, coupled 
with a very high quality of construction and. in some quarters at least, an apprecia- 
tion for the virtues of contomporary architecture, permitted such figures as Arata 
Isozaki o» Tadao Ando to build more than most of their Western colleagues. 
Naturally, when the property "bubble" burst, it was discovered that many real 
estate developers were in senous financial straits, and excess capacity replaced 
feveriih construction. Despite these handicaps, a number of very talented Japanese 
architects have continued to define international standards in their exploration of 
new forms, which also very frequently have deep linlcs to the traditions of their 
country. Three projects completed since 1993 give an indication of this continued 
presence. 

Itsuko Hasegawa is one of the few women to have successfully made her way in 
the largely male -dominated world of architecture and construction. In her com- 
puter-filled Tokyo offices, she has conceived a number of the more innovative de- 
sign* seen anywhere in recent years. Her Sumida Culture Factory, completed in 
September 1994 in Tokyo, is an 8,000 m' "public hall, library and workshop." It it 
a five-story building with a reinforced concrete and steel frame structure, which 
addresses the Japanese interest in an impression of extreme tightness, especially 
through its envelope of translucent perforated aluminum screens. Indeed the light- 
ness of this design is at least partially a response to local earthquake conditions. 

Another architect preoccupied with lightnc-ss.and with the substantial impact of 
the "information society" on architecture, is Toyo Ito. His 1993 Shimosuwa Lake 
Suwa Museum, located in Nagano, is constituted by two separate volumes - a cube 
on the mountain side and a long linear form on the lake side positioned on a 200 m 
by 400 m site. The lakeside volume forms a streamlined aluminum-clad curve 
inspired by the designer's original image of a "boat floating on the lake." According 
to the architect, 'Structural elements and utility fixtures arc incorporated into the 
walls to avoid any protuberances. Both the aluminum panels and the ceiling boards 
are independent of the body of the structure, covering the gentle curve of the build- 
ing like a second skin." Somewhat less complex than Hasegawa's Sumida Culture 
Factory, the Lake Suwa Museum is a clear indication of Toyo Ito's mastery of what 
must surely be called the emerging forms in contemporary architecture. Once 
again, designs such as complex curves have only become conceivable for limited 
budget public architecture in recent years thanks to computer-aided design and 
manufacturing. As Nancy Solomon wrote in the magazine Architecture, "forward- 
thinking architects are now capitalizing on 'computer-aided design/computer- 
aided manufacturing (CAD/CAM)' to produce highly detailed building designs and 
unconventional geometric forms at reasonable costs." She continues to say. 
"CAD/CAM means more than the fabrication of repetitive elements. In the field of 
architecture, where each final product is unique, CAM also facilitates a more com- 
plex, dynamic process in which sophisticated three-dimensional computer models 
of projects are made available to contractors and their subcontractors as informa- 
tional tools to clarify fabrication, whether by traditional or robotic techniques. 
With such software, the architect can document complex, irregular shapes and 
generate more detailed construction documents for the fabricator. As a result, the 
practitioner not Only broadens creative opportunities, but also streamlines the 
construction process while maintaining stronger control over design. "' ' 

A third figure who must be cited here is Fumihiko Maki, a true aristocrat in the 
world of Japanese architecture, and one of the most international figures currently 
working in Tokyo. His Kirishima Concert Hall is on the Kirishima Plateau on the 
southernmost island of Kyushu. Especially by the usual Japanese standards of urban 
congestion, this site is remarkably pristine. The Kirishima peaks stand to the cast. 
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and Sakura Island con be seen io i ho south, creating a superb natural panorama. 
As is often the case in Fumihiko Maki's most successful designs, there is a subtle 
mixture here between references to tradition and a futuristic form. The faceted 
if regularity of the roof over the BOO seat concert hall stands out with its aluminum 
sheen from the natural background, more like a precious jewel than like an intrusion 
on the environment 

In Japan. as in Californiaor Western Europe, an active search is under way for new 
foims in architecture- Assisted by the computer, and liberated both from the inter- 
diction to make reference to the past that went with Modernism, and from the 
superficial pastiche-type designs of Post* Modernism, architects have done nothing 
less than begin to challenge the very form of the built environment By seeking out 
n»wformsthat are undeniably sculptural, these architects have done much to affirm 
the movement of which Frank O. Cehry will be remembered as a pioneer, toward the 
return of architecture to its status as one of the fine ans. As is always the case, a cer- 
tain amount of fruitless experimentation is to be evpected in such circumstances, 
but the facility introduced by the widespread use of computer assisted design 
makes it very likely that the unusual curves and facets seen in these pages will have 
a profound impact on the wider circle of architects who indeed dosign most of the 
buildings in typical citios around the world. 
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Transport, Communications, Tall Buildings 
and the Urban Nomad 



Continuing urbanization, particularly in the developing world, has naturally fueled 
the evolution of architecture. The most significant emerging trend in this respect 
has of course been the remarkable economic progress registered by a number of 
Asian economies, stretching from Korea to Indonesia. The need for massive new 
construction docs not often go hand in hand with quality architecture; indeed the 
opposite is quite often the case. Because this book is concerned with seeking out 
exceptions to this rule, it should be pointed out that one criterion of economic 
success is, after all, the capacity to call on architects of worldwide reputation. Japan 
and Hong Kong have reached out in this respect, and other nations such as China 
or Malaysia are now following suit. Like Chicago and New York in another era. 
Shanghai or Kuala Lumpur are competing to see which city can build the highest, 
most spectacular towers, a notion that seemed almost outdated in recent years m 
the West. The boom in Asia has even more significant impact, because the 
economies concerned arc seeking to skip a number of the steps that Western 
countries made on the way to their own prosperity. Transport and communications 
are an essential part of this equation, and in the latter category the rapid progross 
of electronics and data transmission through computers and such techniques as 
fiber-optics make it entirely conceivable thai certain new trading powers could 
suddenly stand out among the most modern countries in the world Aside from 
Japan, which is already in a more mature phase of development, many Asian nations 
do still look to the West for advice and assistance in these areas, because the pace 
of their expansion is such that they have not had time to work out all of their own 
strategies. 

The United States has certainly played a leading role in the spreading use of com- 
puters, but it may be that Europe has been more forward-looking in the infrastruc- 
ture of transport and communications. Indeed with antiquated airports such as 
Kennedy m New York and a rail system whose passenger capacity has not been sig- 
nificantly improved in a very long time, the United States looks more and more like 
an aging power as compared with the more forward-looking attitude exhibited by 
countries such as France. It is no accident that Korea is looking to a use of France's 
high-speed TGV rail system, or that European architects have been called on to 
design enormous new facilities such as the Kansai Airport (Renio Piano), the new 
Hong Kong airport (Sir Norman Foster), or the planned 170,000 m' Kowloon train 
station by Terry Farrell. 

Transport and Communications 

No project is more emblematic of the resurgence of transportation and communi 
cation m architecture than the extraordinary new Kansai airport built by the Italian 
Remo Piano on an artificial island m the bay of Osaka Despite the examples of 
Dulles Airport m Washington. D.C.. or the TWA Terminal building at Kennedy 
Airport (1957-62), both by Eero Saarinen, until about ten years ago few countries 
took the architecture of their airports very seriously. Like railway stations, airports 
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were anonymous points of transition, where architecture mattered less than simply 
moving people in and out with as little fuss as possible. The rapid development of 
the Asian economies and their reliance on worldwide air transport have been one 
factor in the change of this attitude. In fact, the idea of locating the airport on the 
sea in the Kansai (Kyoto-Osaka) area was first proposed in 197 1, as a response both 
to the density of local construction and to the need to keep flights landing or tak- 
ing off 24 hours a day despite strict noise regulations. The resulting structure it a 
feat of engineering and architecture that has few equals in history An island. 4.37 
km long and 1.27 km wide, was quite simply created on the 18 m deep seabed. 
requiring the use of no less than 1 80 million m ' of landfill. This 51 1 ha island, a 'plat- 
form born at the juncture of the sea and the sky,* was the object of an international 
competition in November 1988. which brought together fifteen groups of archi- 
tects and builders, including such well-known names as Sir Norman Foster. Ricardo 
BofiH. I.M. Pet. Kazuhir o Ishii, Jean Nouvel. Kiyonori Kikutake. and BernardTschumi. 
The winner. Renzo Piano, designed a "megastructure" 1.7 km long as the main pas- 
senger terminal. As large as this building seems, in the imagination of the architect 
it was only part of a much bigger ring with a diameter of 16.4 km, tilted at an angle 
of 68 2" with respect to the surface. The terminal was imagined as that portion of 
the ring that is expos edaboveground. The roof of the completed building measures 
no less than 90,000 m : . covered by 02,400 identical fernte-type stainless steel pan- 
els, whose weather resistance is dose to that of titanium. Despite numerous diffi- 
culties, including the ongoing "problem of differential settlement," which simply 
put means that partsof the artificial island are settling f asterthan others, the Kansai 
project is no doubt exemplary of the kind of international cooperation that such 
huge projects will engender in the future. Together with the Italian architect, the 
French group Aeroports de Pans (Paul Andreujdeveloped the basic concept; Nikken 
Sekkei was responsible for the foundations, the first and second floors; Bechtel and 
Fluor Daniel of the United States acted as general contractors, and Watson of Great 
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Britain and Eif fel of France as subcontractor s. Another huge Asian project u the new 
airport at Chck Lap Kok currently being built by Sir Norman Foster, which is in- 
Tended to handle upwards of 40 million passengers a yea' before the end of the 
decade Confirming the trend, the new Seoul Metropolitan Airport {Fentress 
Bradbum/BHJW). located on Vong Jong Do Island in the Yellow Sea, 50 km west of 
Seoul, is also due for completion in the year 2000. 

Alt nough airports of the past novitr underwent the kind of architectural trans- 
formation being wrought at this moment by Asian ambitions coupled with Western 
architectural talent, railway stations used to aspire to palatial dimensions. 
According to Jean-Mario Duthilleul, head architect of the French national railways 
(5NCF). it was a combination of factors, including the devastation of World War II 
and the use of the airplane, which condemned the great European train stations 
built between the late nineteenth century and the 1930s. Duthilleul is presently 




heading an effort in France to give stations back some of the excitement they lost 
when u was decided that underground, anonymous spaces would do for a type of 
transport that seemed to be condemned by the airborne competition. In fact, the 
TCV (train j grande wfessfJ lines that the French government has invested in heavily 
in the past decade have brought about a transformation not only in station archi- 
tects*, but also in the property development that accompanies the creation of the 
new. high-speed lines The most significant eiamplo of this trend has occurred 
along the Eurostar line, which links Pans to London via the Channel Tunnel 
Duthitleul's group has revamped the formerly sinister Care du Nord into a f nendly. 
efficient point of departure. He «s also responsible for the new Lille-Europe station, 
which is at the heart of the so-called Euralllle development. It was thanks to the 
politicalctout of former Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy. the mayor of Ullesmce 1973. 
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that his blighted northern city was included at the last moment in the route to 
London in the place of Amiens Suddenly, Lille was to find itself only one hour from 
Pans by train, and two hours from London Lille-Europe would become an obligat- 
ory point of passage for some 30 million passengers a year. Significantly. Margaret 
Thatcher and Francois Mitterrand signed the agreement to build the TGV-tunnei 
link in the Lille mayor's office in January 1986. Rem Koolhaas (OMA) was chosen 
to oversee the development of the mult i*use Euralille complex, combining the tram 
station, a 155.000 nV commercial center, two office towers, and the 50,000 m J 
Grand Palais convention center (see the Introduction), in November 1988 
Koolhaas, who has become a true "star" of international architecture, was quick to 
grasp the significance of this massive urban development project, which was in fact 
jn .ntegtal pan of a system of transportation. "The underlying notion," he said, "is 
t hat you don't look at distance anymore, but at the time it tabes logo from oneplace 
to another. GO to 70 million people now live within 90 minutes of each other By the 
sheer fluke of geography. Lille is the transplanted heart of a virtual community " 
Rather than being based on more traditional definitions of place, the architecture 
ana development of the future could thus depend on the location of nodal points in 
the web being created by new forms of transport and communications 
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Although the mlluen« of the French projects may only be peripheral m :h<t 
instance, the English end of the Eurostar tine is marked by another significant piece 
of architecture, Nicholas Gnmshaw's extension to Waterloo Station In London In 
the desolate South Bank area, where car and rail traffic have all but excluded pedes 
trims, Gnmshaw's long curved snake of a building brings a touch of color and light 
that recalls the great tradition of Paxton or Eiffel This 'gateway to Europe" is 
intended to handle upwards of IS million passengers a year, and to have a life of a 
century Again, the ambition and scale of this effort herald a new type of architec- 
ture, even if British Rail has fallen year* behind in the const ruction of the high>spttd 
rail lines that give breath to the Eurostar project. The prospect of a renewal of the 
South Bank complex may well be speeded now that the Waterloo terminal is oper- 
ational, giving the whole area a concentration of cultural and communications facil- 
ities unparalleled in London. The message here, as in the Euralille comple«, may be 
that good architects arc now considered a commercial asset, capable not only of 
respecting a budget but of inciting public or even official interest to a greater 
extent than more ordinary practitioners. 

The idea of a new type of architecture designed to meet the needs of evolving 
transportation nodes is confirmed by the remarkable bird-like structure designed 
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by the Spanish engineer Santiago Calatrava for theLyon-Satolas station, where the 
south- bound TCV lines meet the Lyon airport. 120 m long. 100 m wide and 40 m 
high. th»s 'bird" 15 made of 1.300 tons of steel, resting on two concrete arches 
Although the suggestion of flight evoked by the building may recall Eero Saannen's 
TWA Terminal, Calatrava's imagery is more dramatic, confirming his place as one 0' 
the most creative contemporary architect/engineers. In the spirit of Italian P«cr 
Lu>gi Nervi or the Gwi*'. bridge designer Robert Maillart 

Transportation and communication have also como to inspire structures that do 
not (unction as part of a visible architectural complex, but rather as elements m the 
growing, invisible network of electronics. Such rt certainly the case of Sir Norman 




Foster's Torre de Collserola, described by the City of Barcelona as a "monumental 
techt»ologicalclement" when he won the competition in May 19B8. This 2B8m high 
telecommunications tower dominates the city, recalling that the architectural 
history of the city did not stop with the towers of Caudf's Sagrada Famiha. Foster, 
whose architectural practice is amongst the most successful in Europe, indeed 
wtmi 1 be at his best when he is facing a technical problem that enables htm to use 
3'l of hie considerable ingenuity. He points out with pride that aconvent tonal tower 
■ '-ight would require a support mg shaft 25 m m diameter, whereas the Totre de 
Collserola has a 4 5 m diameter "hollow slip formed reinforced concrete main 
shaft." which reduces to a minuscule 300 mm at the base of the upper radio mast . 
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Tall Buildings 

Although it is clearly in Asia that the concept of the very tail building is being given 
a new lease on life. The demand for such structures still exists in the West. The true 
urban density required to make tall buildings economically viable in the most obvi- 
ous seme probably does not exist in very many otic* Indeed, the logic behind the 
tower may often be one related to the ego of its builder?. An obvious symbol of sue - 
cess or power, lowers will tomorrow mark the contemporary Asian city much as they 
did the American metropolis throughout the twentieth century As Paul Coldberger 
has written, "Surely more than any other type of building, the skyscraper is both 
quint essentially American and quintessential^/ of the twentieth century It 
emerged in the nineteenth century and owes a certain debt to European architec- 
ture, but it was m the United States m the first four decades of this century that the 
skyscraper became not a curiosity of commercial architecture, but a bold force, a 
force as powerful in its ability to transform the urban environment in its time as the 
automobile was to be in the decades succeeding '" 

Though it may not be the most typical example of the American skyscraper, one 
New York project, Arquitectomca's 1995 42nd Street building, will be cited here 
(imply to demonstrate the continued vitality of this building type in the United 
Slates A cooperative venture of the Disney Corporation and the Tishman Urban 
Development Corporation, this mu It i- building complex, meant to symboltxe the 
rebirth of Times Square, is scheduled to open on January 1, 2000. Located at 
the corner of Eighth Avenue and 42nd Street, the building is designed to look like 
an eiplodmg meteor. Arquitectonica, who won this project in a competition 
over Michael Graves and Zaha Hadid. will design a forty* seven -story tower for a 
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680-room hotel sheathed tn colored glass, like iho curving tail of the meteor 
A retail and entertainment complo* closer to ground level will be covered with 
"supersigns." and • tower of video monitors will mark the entrance of the hotel on 
the corner of Eighth Avenue. The New Vor* Time* called this project "an apocalypse 

i room service,* but n seems evident that the animation desired by the clients 
for the, difficult site has been achieved by Arquitectonica. The apparently chaotic 
appearance of the lower levels was designed by the architects as an echo of the 
highly commercial and occasionally dangerous surrounding streets. With this pro- 
ject, if re is successfully completed. A/quit ectonica will not only prove its ability to 
work m the very particular environment of Manhattan with major corporate clients, 
but also, hopefully, show thai intriguing modern architecture can have a beneficial 
impact on urban blight. 

lapan has not been given to the construction of tall buildings, mainly for geo- 
logical reasons Aside from certain areas in Tokyo, where towers can be anchored 
m bedrock, for enample. the necessary earthquake resistance cannot be readily 
obtained A remarkable exception to this rule is Hiroshi Hara's 1 99 3 Umeda Sky Crty 
in Osaka. Hara's notion of "Interconnected Superskyscrapcts" goes beyond his own 
double tower to imagine the creation of a "three-dimensional city network," where 
numerous tall structures would be linked by skybndges. The extravagant appear- 
ance of the Umeda Sky building also translates Hara's dreams about the future of 
architecture As he writes, "Architecture mutt accommodate the electronics age 
and be directed toward the future. Machine-like buildings were the goal of archi- 
lecture m the first half of this century, but today'saim is to simulateelectronics. The 
greatest impact electronics has had on our lives is through its fusion of fiction and 
reality The microchip erases distance and eliminates the barriers of time 
Buildings of the electronics age must be like space stations generating new fictions 
and nurturing new sensibilities worldwide " ' ' 

Another twin tower connected by a skybfidge comple*. designed by the 
Argentine/American architect Cesar Pclli. rt kxated in the Kuala Lumpur City 
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Center, whose first phase is scheduled for 1996 completion To meet the demand 
io' uroan growth of the Malaysian capital, the Selangor Turf Club and us surround- 
ing land, some 45 ha in the heart of the commercial district or 'Golden Triangle* 
were (reed for the construction of a new "city within a city. " The twin eighty eight - 
story. 451 m high Petronas Towers are connected by a skybndge at the forty-first 
floor to facilitate inter-tower communication and traffic. Boasting a COPgrowth of 
84 poicf-m m 1994. Malaysia's is one of the fastest expanding economies in the 
world, and the Petronas Towers will certainly mark Kuala Lumpur as a center to be 
•ec boned with m the yean to come. 

Anothe- tower, also in Kuala Lumpur, deserves to be considered here, even .f its 
total height of only fifteen stones does not place it in the same category of many of 
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the other tall buildings being erected m Asia Indeed, it would seem that the arehi 
tect. Ken Yeang. 11 opposed to Kuala Lumpur's own tendency to want to teach for 
the sky His Mcnara Mestmaga. compteted in 1992. is the headquarters of an IBM 
franchise In Subang Jays on the outskirts of the Malaysian capital. This tower, one 
of the twelve recipients o' the 1995 Aga Khan Award for Architecture, is a proto- 
type of what the architect calls a "bioclimatic tall building." Two spirals of green 
"sky gardens* twist up the building and provide shade and visual contrast with the 
steel and aluminum surfaces Core functions are placed on the warmer eastern side 
of the building, and sunscreens permit a more frugal use of energy. As Peter 
Eisenman. a member of the 1995 Aga Khan Award jury, said "Here we have an 
example of a roplicable corporate high-rise building that is environmentally sensit 
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:o local discourse, and is alto forward looking."* Simply put. not everyone 
agree; that vciy lall buildmgs are a viable urban solution, and some architects. I»kc 
Ken Yea 19 in Kuala Lumput . have sought to improve at very 'east the negative envir- 
onmental impact that such buildings can have. 

Becauseof China's massive population, us giowih will surely influence its region 
and the world mo'C than that of smaller countries. The relatively recent arrival of an 
almost capitalist system there has already given rise to numerous spectacular archi- 
tectmal projects. The New York firm HLW International is. for e*ample, responsible 
for the p»oposed516m high Chongqing Off ice Tower Located just west of the junc 
tureof the Yangtze and Jialing Bivers. this structure would be 43 m taller than the 
Sear* Tower m Chicago, making the point that this western Chinese commercial 
center has now arrived in the league of the great cities. 

Chongqing may not m fact win the competition to build the tallest building in 
China, as other, more likely candidates emerge. Another American firm, Skidmore. 
Chvings & Merrill, has designed a 419m skyscraperfor Shanghai With nearly 20 mil 
lion persons expected to be living there early in the nc*t century. Shanghai has 

into bmld over 1 million m : of new space by 2010, a good pan of it m the new 
Pudong area Although other American architects, like Kohn Pcderson Fo», also 
have projects under way. the most visible will be SOM's Jin Mao Building to be built 
fo' the ChinaShanghai foreign Trade Centre, which is part of the Ministry of Foreign 

Trade and Economic Development, and due to be completed in 1990 A 55Broom 
Hyatt Hotel is slated to be included in this 265,000 m ; tower The choice of SOM. 
who won a 1993 competition for the project, is undoubtedly related to the large size 
of this Chicago and New York based partnership, founded in 1 936. Having built in 
forty countries, such a firm »s well suited to deal with the inherent complexities of 
building in such a new environment. Efficient, making widespread use of computer . 
aided design. SOM may not have created an innovative design here, Out the point, 
it teems, is to go high fast 

Another SOM project, although unlikely to be built, is even more spectacular 
than the Jm Mao Building. The so-called Russia Tower m Moscow would be no less 
than 1 26 stories high SOM's own press release acknowledges the highly symbolic 
nature of such a design : "The celebration of the tall object, of the ability to build 
skyward, has been of symbolic importance throughout history. The vertical has 
always been considered the sacred* dimension of space It represents a path 
towj'di a higher reality, a reality which conquers gravity, transcends earthly exist- 
ence, and ensures communication with the sky ' Usually considered an expression 
of raw economic power, the tower is here transformed into aquasi-religious object, 
an interesting transition from the days of the Stalinist skyscrapers that still dot 
Moscow There may yet be a way to find the 'Workers' Paradise." 

Skidmore. Owing s ft Merrill's description of the merits of the Russia Tower has 
the advantagoof being honest about the charged symbolic content of the tall build- 
ing. wii«n Has never really been considered a very positive contribution to the dif- 
ficulties of urban congest ion Although HrtoshiHara's dream of an "electronic city" 
may still seem a bit far-fetched, his Umeda Sky City, standing out starkly against the 
mostly 'ow-nse buildings of Osaka, has an undeniable urban presence and an invent ■ 
ive form. Contemporary expressions of the age-old drive toward monumental 
architecture, the other towers presented here may indeed serve an inspirational 
tor some, even if the "sacred" dimension suggested m the case of the Pussia 
Towc i-. vtiil out of their reach 
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Temporary Structures 

An emphasis on the problems of urban design, inevitable m a period when the 
decay of old ernes and the rue of new centers is a defining phenomenon through 
out the world, brings with it the question of what can be considered "permanent" 
in contemporary architecture Certain structures, like I. M Pei't Louvre pyramid, or 
Ben van Berkel's new E'«mus Bridge in Rotterdam, ate clearly intended to be as 
long-lasting at possible. The techniques of modem architecture certainly equip it 
to bo able to deal with such circumstances, but more frequently the shape of the 
modern city changes as a very high pace. A boutique, even one designed by a 
famous architect, may not last more than two or throe years. A building may be 
swept away in less than a decade by the pace of urban renewal and expansion 
Surprisingly enough, outstanding examples of temporary archiicctute are rela- 
tively rare, and yet it is clear that a demand exists for inexpensive structures. d«> 
tmed only to last a few years. 

New Yorker Steven Holl (born in 1947) has achieved a substantial degree of 
international recognition with projects that challenge assumptions about architec 
sural space, light and durability. His Storefront for Art and Architecture, a collabo- 
rative project located in Manhattan, which he conceived with the a'list Vito 
Acconci. is a radical design that has neither windows nor doors in the traditional 
sense of the words. Rather this is an adaptive response to the "nomadic" conditions 
of contemporary urban life, accomplished with a very limited budget, and destined 
to bo replaced with a new design very quickly. 
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Holi ii one of the more thoughtful contemporary architects. Ho has written, "As 
in Ovid s Metamorphoses. 'Knowledge of the world means dissolving the solidity of 
the world.'" So in the paradigm shifts of today all material heaviness seems to dis- 
appear The device* propelling this world of information flow utilize non-material 
impulses in a visual field. Computer-aided design, motion control, vinual reality, 
magnet'C resonance imaging, computer animation, synthetic holography - to name 
a few of the piesent means - are all rapidly developing vectors of information, 
I are characterized by motion and light. 

The horror of current events If protected into domestic living rooms every, 
wnere Likewise, a soulless fashionable commercialism characterizes many of the 
arts As we allow ourselves to be victims of unconscious habits, stripping from ges- 
ture to final image, we leap over the simmering of feelings and thoughts that came, 
a slow developing intensity of ideas and forms and their interior spatial conse- 
quences 

An architecture fusing these worlds of flow and difference is inconsistent by 
nature. As the differences of individual circumstance are essential, this architecture 
must accept Emerson's admonition. 'Consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.' 
Rather than conforming to technological or stylistic uniformity, this architecture 
would be open to the irrationalities of place. It would resist the homogenizing 
tendencies of standardization A new architecture must be formed that issimul 
tancously aligned with transcultural continuity and with the poetic expression of 
individual situation*, and communities. " u 
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In different circumstances, other American trdrfttCtt, HodgctH • Fung have 
evolved toward a different approach to the essentially nomadic nature of much con - 
temporary design. Their Towell Library (199 1 -93), situated in the midst of UCLA's 
Brentwood campus, was intended as a temporary replacement for Powell libraty, 
the main undergraduate facility, which was to undergo a three to five year closure 
for seismic renovation. According to the architects, "the complex consists of four 
linked tented forms conceived to look different and unpredictable from all direc 
tions " Using a white and gold polyester skm, cinder block walls, off the shelf light 
*ng. or ei posed sprinkler pipes, the architects succeeding in completing the build- 
ing, which receive; 500 students at a time, for the low, budget price o* $ 3 5 million 
Known for their projects related to the entertainment industry. Craig Hodgetts and 
Ming Fung, who have taught at SCI -Arc since 1987. encouraged the idea with this 
building that informal, low-cost temporary structures can also be well designed. 
a concept that is of interest, for example, to the city of Los Angeles because of 
its large homeless population. Berlin, the once and future capital of a reunited 
Germany, presents another face of urban change In the Mine a-ea alone, some 
900 construction projects are in various stages of planning, with the Federal 
Chancellery. Tiergarten tunnel and new central Lehrter Bahnhof all already under 
construction This station, designed by Von Cerkan, Marg and Partner, will boast a 
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400 1" long trussed -glass hat). In ihe area of the Potsdamer Plat/, where Mercedes* 
Benz, Sony and others have planned a aty-within-thc city (an expression that might 
brmg to mind the ambitious plans of Kuala Lumpur or Shanghai), the archiiects 
Schneider • Schumacher have erected a temporary structure called the Info Box, 
intended to give resident! information on the massive transformation that their 
t it, I* undergoing. Because it is situated on a future work site, the Info Bo* will 
inevitably disappear, but its cantilovered. metallic structure announces that <t has 
no pretensions to permanence, much as the Towcll Temporary Library seems also to 
be ephemeral by nature 

Ephemeral architecture is of course an inevitable part of urban expansion, but 
when they are successful, such buildings often have a longer life than was originally 
intended It will be recalled that the Eiffel Tower was to be no more than a grandiose 
modern symbol for the 1 B89 Universal Exhibition in Pans. Such fairs have generated 
a g-eat deal of temporary architecture, and continue to do so in spite of their per- 
ilous economic equilibrium. A recent example is the Seville Expo '92, which led to 
the construction of a new airport terminal by Jcafael Moneo. and bridges by the Ukcs 
of Santiago Calairava Within the fair grounds on the Cartuia island, Tadao Ando's 
monumental wooden Japanese pavilion stands out as an unusually audacious 
des<gn Like a great ark overlooking the Guadalquivir Piver and the neighboring 
countryside, it solved many o' the problems inherent in temporary designs, while 
showing the Japanese affinity for wood. AH of this from an architect best known for 
his very solid concrete structures. 

The pressure to provide lodging and commercial space in modern Cities, and the 
need to bo able to convert existing buildings to other uses, all plead in favor of an 
increasing use of inexpensive matenalsandintentionallyephemeraldesigns.lt is the 
task of quality architects too to provide this sort of facility, which in many ways may 
mark the visitor's mind and spirit more than many allegedly permanent buildings. 
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A new Generation of Museums 



Europe Leads the Way 

Throughout the 1980s, and into the early 1990s, a wave of museum construction 
'■wept across Europe, and ccrtamly concerned Japan, if only to a lesser degree the 
United States. The reasoning behind this trend is relatively clear. Whereas the great 
cathedrals of the past may have been potent symbols of the wealth or importance 
of European cities, culture seems to have replaced religion as the most obvious sign 
of success. France, under Francois Mitterrand, engaged m an unparalleled series of 
cultural projects, known as the Crtnds Travaux. The most visible, and perhaps the 
most significant of these efforts was undoubtedly the Louvre Pyramid designed by 
the Chinese-born American architect I. M.Pei Born in 191 7 in Canton, Pei was called 
on directly by President Mitterrand, without any prior competition, to redesign the 
"greatest museum in the world." More than a central entrance, the Louvre project 
entailed the development of a master-plan for the expansion of the museum into 
the vast areas of the Richelieu Wing, long occupied by France's Ministry of Finance. 
Quite obviously, a royal palace such as the Louvre is not the ideal location for a mu- 
seum of art. if only because of its U-shaped layout, requiring long walks between 
the different wings This fact led I M . Pei to conclude that the only possible location 
for the new entrance would have to be at the center of the structure. Long used as 
a parking lot. the so-called Cour Napoleon became the heart of the Grand Louvre. 
In its first phase, completed in 1 g89. the Grand Louvre project entailed the erection 
of the now famous pyramid, but also the construction of large underground areas to 
accommodate the facilities such as shops, restaurants and auditoriums, which were 
sorely lacking until that time. Although politically oriented protests greeted the an- 
nouncement of the project, the French public came to accept the pyramid as the 
newest of a long line of great Parisian landmarks. Criticized in particular for his lack 
of apparent sympathy for the surrounding nineteenth century architecture, Pei 
explained that the pyramid design was in fact deeply rooted in French tradition 
Citing his personal admiration for the garden designer Lc N6trc, responsible for the 
nearby Tuileries gardens, Pei pointed out that two essential elements of Le Noire's 
garden designs had in fact been sky and water. With the basins ringing the pyramid, 
and it* own reflective surface showing the image of passing clouds, the new addi- 
tion was in reality a subtle blend of geometric modernity and tradition. 

Perhaps because of his background as an able designer of commercial projects In 
the earlier pan of his career. Pei has never been as fully accepted by the American 
architectural establishment as his achievements would warrant. Few in the United 
States seem to have fully understood the extent to which the Grand Louvre project. 
with its second Richelieu Wing phase completed in 1993, represents one of the 
greatest architectural accomplishments of the late twentieth century. Not only did 
I M. Pei succeed here in giving appropriate form to Francois Mitterrand's ambition 
to place culture at the heart of France's political agenda, but he also mastered the 
extremely delicate equilibrium that had to be obtained between the symbolic 
weight of a great historical monument and the requirementsof the modern age. The 
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bold simplicity of Pci'i pyramid place*, it at once in the tradition of modern archi- 
tecture and shows how it is possible to shed a new light on the buildings of centuries 
past. As President Mitterrand said during an inaugural speech for the pyramid, the 
former Cour Napoleon parking area was nothing more than a dangerous place to go 
at night, whereas after the intervention of I.M. Pei. it added a great new square to 
central Paris, no small accomplishment in itself. 

The success of certain Paris cultural projects undoubtedly encouraged some 
provincial French cities to do likewise. Foremost amongst these was the southern 
city of Nimes, known for its well-preserved Roman monuments. Here, rn one of the 
most prestigious sites available, just opposite the Roman temple, the Matson 
Carree.mayorJeanBousquetdecidedtocrectamoderntempletoculture. Ina 19FW 
competition, he called on the cream of contemporary architects - Sir Norman 
Foster. Frank 0. Cehry. Hans Hollein. Arata Isozaki. Richard Meier. Jean Nouvel. 
Aldo Rossi. Alvaro Sira and lames Stirling - to study the project. Chosen at that 
time, Sir Norman Foster completed the Carre d'Art only in 1 993, with delays result- 
ing most notably from severe flooding of the city center. In an even more obvious 
way than the Louvre pyramid, the Carre d'Art represents a classical solution to the 
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delicate problem of the insertion of modem architecture into »f* historical urban 
environment. A far cry from the early Modernist tendency to ignore surrounding 
architecture, the Carre d'Art shows just how well a subtly 'high tech" building can 
face and respond to the classical Roman order of the Maison Carree. At the date of 
the conception of the Carre d'Art. this achievement is not related cither to the later 
concern for extreme economy in construction, or to the full use of computer tech- 
nology Rather, it is evidence of the coming to maturity, not only of Sir Norman 
Foster, but also of modern architecture in general. Challenged by the emergence of 
the Post-Modern style to once again seek integration into the urban environment. 
as opposed to the reaction that typified much earlier work, architects who con- 
tinued to work with the clean lines of the modem demonstrated here and else- 
where that contemporary buildings could be infused with a kind of classicism, which 
by no means required the use of pastiche. 

The state-led cultural projects of France were not necessarily imitatedelsewhere 
tn Europe, but for similar reasons cultural projects have been privileged For the 
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California architect Frank 0. Gehry this trend has been a source or some of his most 
successful and large-scale projects. The Vura Design Museum, located in Weil am 
Rhein. Germany. just across the border from Basel. Switzerland, is a case m point 
Here, a large manufacturer of office furniture decided that calling on 'name* archi- 
tects made good business sense. For their large holding of museum quality chairs, 
Vitra aslted Frank 0. Gehry to create an unusual space, a challenge that he met m a 
brilliant fashion Though not very large, the Vitra Museum is full of unexpected. 
soaring spaces, which arc far from the accepted norms of modern architecture. 
Rather, this is a sculptural environment, which succeeds ingivmg a pi ace of honor to 
the exhibited furniture while existing in its own right as a work of art. 

Cehry's sense of sculptural forms is being carried to new heights in the Bilbao 
Museum, under construction m Bilbao, Spain. Here, a sophisticated computer pro- 
gram known as CATIA, used by the French plane manufacturer Dassault to design 
the curves of fighter planes, has been harnessed to permit the creation of unusually 
elaborate shapes. Because of the flexibility of the computer-aided design process. 
both working models and final production drawings can be matched to a manufac- 
turing process that makes it possible to control costs while creating unique forms. 
Despite his artistic temperament. Gehry's importance lies here in his capacity to 
make technology do his bidding while solving the practical problems of construe 
tion. 

Germany and The Netherlands have of course shown the way in Europe with the 
construction of numerous new museums. Hans Hollem's Frankfurt Museum of 
Modern Art is a case in point. On a difficult, triangular site in Frankfurt, he created 
a sort of modern version of the steamship design often seen in early twentieth 

century architecture. Although it does hearken back to the PostModem esthetic of 
the 1970s, the Frankfurt Museum's complex spaces and imposing presence nuke it 
one of the cultural landmarks of Germany. 
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Certainly less severe and more uneipected, Alessandro Mendim's Groninger 
Museum in Groningen. The NctherlarKJsjs an ode to the joy of design and color The 
new museum, built by the municipality of this northern Dutch city with a generous 
donation (rom the local Netherlands Casunie company, is situated on an artificial is- 
land on a canal near the central railroad station. A bridge crossing through the mid- 
dle of the museum is the most direct route from the station to the city center for at 
least fwo million people per year, so a large number of casual visitors are almost 
guaranteed for the institution. Mcndim is of course best known for his vibrantly col- 
ored furniture designs Here, he conceived of a eomplc» that has been likened to the 
Egyptian temple of Phdae. calling on a number of other architects and designers, in- 
cluding the Frenchman Philippe Starck. Despite the different approaches of each 
designer, the impression given by the whole of this museum is one of joyous cele- 
bration, a rare enough event, especially in the often sanctimonious museum world. 
As Mendini says. "I think that a museum nowadays has a similar role to that of the 
church in past centuries. It is a place for relaxation with respect to the rapid passage 
of lime -This also coincides with the intention to free museums, at last, from the 
rhetoric and thcehttst paternalism of art .* Both the Cromnger's director Frans Haks 
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and Mcndmi dearly believe that fewer distinctions should be made between the 
vfsual arts, design and architecture, and their efforts are intended to prove the 
viability of a complete symbiosis Daucous in its debauchery of colors and forms, the 
Gromnger Museum is nonetheless resolutely connected to the city and to the his- 
tory of architecture, reaching back to Egypt and forward to the surprisingly dis- 
jointed pavilion by Coop Himmelblau - this despite Mendini'*. self- proclaimed 
effort to create internal spaces that "alienate* the visitor, and despite the build- 
ing's apparent connection to design styles that had their heyday in the 1 980s if not 
before li should be pointed out that the flamboyant architecture of Mendini era' 
does not correspond to a very significant an collection. The inaugural show, ded- 
icated to none other than Mcndmi himself, highlighted the significant holdings of 
the institution in Memphis-type furniture, but did little to allay the suspicion that 
there were more "smoke and mirrors* here than great art. Architecture and design 
seem to be at the center of this ef fort, which is m itself a positive observation. 
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Apparently less given to joyous excess, the Swiss architects Heaog ft de Meuron 
were selected in April 1994 to design the new Tate Gallery of Modem Art in 
London's abandoned Bankside Power Stat ion. just across the Thames from St Paul's 
Cathedral. Destined to contain at least 1 2,000 m 3 of gallery space, this new project 
will be financed partially through the UK's Millennium Fund. On October 30. 1995. 
it was announced by the Millennium Commission that a grant of no less than £50 mil- 
lion had been awarded to the Tate for the Bankside rehabilitation. Located near the 
new Globe Theater, it is hoped that the Tate Gallery of Modem An will permit the 
regeneration of an entire new quarter of London It is estimated that the protect. 
whose total cost will be El 06 million, "will create 6S0 jobs locally and 2,400 
throughout London, generating appronmately C50 million in additional economic 
activity each year in an area with very high levels of unemployment. ' Aside from any 
esthetic considerations related to the architectural plan, this description, con- 
tained in a Tate Gallery press release, demonstrates the great attention given to the 
economic impact of any publicly funded cultural project. Costs and benefits are 
much more carefully studied now than in the past , and architects are bound to take 
this into consideration . Her rog & de Meuron were chosen over a stellar field of com- 
petitors, including David Chipperf leld, Tadao Ando, Renio Piano, Rafael Moneoand 
Pom Koolhaas, proving if need be the continued attraction of the well ■ known names 
of architecture for such important museum designs. Although the final scheme will 
emerge only after long work between the architects and the curators, it is clear that 
the new Tate Gallery for Modern Art will be an ode to stria simplicity, centered 
around a stripped-down ISO m long turbine hall. It is interesting to note that 
Jacques Henog has declared. "I support the idea of the architect as artist, but I think 
that :o apply the image of art to architecture is the worst thing you can do. 
Contemporary architecture tends to behave like an advertising copywriter; it 
e*ploits the field of art. taking advantage of art in order to renew its own image 
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without reflecting its conceptual foundations - and everybody gets tired of applied 
images. To escape being trapped in the world of Post- Modern graphic*, tho archi- 
tect can alto over-react by finding himself converted into a pure pragmatist.* The 
radical simplicity of Hercog ft do Meuron is thus their own argument for the 
renewed status of the architect, not as 'advertising copywr iter " but as Artist, with 
a capital A 

As in numerous other instances, contemporary architecture is being brought to 
bear m the Bankude Power Station on the problem of eiisnng industrial structures. 
rather than totally new construction. This is an important trend in recent design, 
and serves the cause of bringing patrimonial architecture into a much closer dia- 
logue with the modern world. Simply stated, the quality of older buildings is often 
WCtl that it is much less expensive to refit the interiors than to demolish and build 
anew. Architects are now obliged to confront and assimilate this heritage, whereas 
they often rejected it in the past. 
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Japan's Thirst for Art 

The economic "miracle* of Japan, although dulled by the recession and real estate 
debacle of the early 1990s, gave rise to a formidable thirst for culture. Japan natu- 
rally had its share of museums of traditional art, although the country never had a 
cohcrem national museum policy. Even today the limited number of national muse- 
um* receive low levels of financing from the government. Rather it is the prefec- 
toral, municipal and private museums that have sprung up across the country that 
have nghtly given Japan the reputation as being one of the most active countries in 
terms of the creation of these institutions The point of creating a museum m Japan, 
even more than in ot her countries, is to symbolically announce the wealth or success 
of a city or company. For this reason, the new museums at^ often little more than 
empty shells, but the shells tend to be grandiose. What better solution in such in- 
stances than to call on famous architects to create spectacular buildings? The prob- 
lem of the for mat ion of the collections is often loft in limbo, all the more so because 
Japan does not really have a system for the proper university-level formation of cu- 
rators Curators and museum directors, with some notable exceptions, are more 
likely to be administrators than persons who have a real passion for art. All of this 
said, thejapancsetaste for innovative architecture, and thequality of construction. 
have meant that several new institutions are housed in truly remarkable buildings. 
Tadao Ando. for example, the Osaka-based master of concrete architecture. 
recently built the Naoshima Museum of Contemporary Art on an isolated island in 
the Inland Sea Situated on a hilltop overlooking the heavily traveled waterways 
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between Shikoku and Honshu, this unking complex includes a luxurious hotel. As 
unexpected as the museum/hotel combination may seem, tt ts important to know m 
this instance that new construction is severely restricted on an island like Naoshima. 
unless the oroject involves a cultural component Despite a number of interesting 
works of contemporary art. and a perfectly viable exhibition space, the Naoshima 
Museum of Contemporary Art 15 in some sense an excuse for the hotel operation 

Two museums created by Toyo Ito are less subjected to disguised commercial ob- 
jectives Hn Yatsushiro Municipal Museum, in Yatsushiro on the southern island of 
Kyushu, is an exemplary illustration of Ito'* capacity to create a light, seemingly al- 
most wind -bome architecture. This otherwise relatively depressing industrial city, 
located just a few kilometers from Minimaia where W. Eugene Smith's wrenching 
portraits of the victims of mercury poisoning were taken tn the 1970s, is given a 
more clearly defined cultural identity by a museum whose purpose is to highlight 
local history. Sot on an artificial hill, the Yatsushiro Museum is one of the most 
striking architectural forms to emerge from Japan in recent years. Another Itostruc- 
ture is his Shimosuwa Lake Suwa Museum, located m central Honshu, the heart of 
Japan As mentioned above, the very shape of this museum is an indication that 
new, more sculptural forms aro emerging in contemporary architecture, 

Arata Isozaki's small Nagi MoCA. located in the Okayama Prefecture, carries a 
more ambitious agenda for museum architecture in us own eccentric forms. 
According 10 this Tokyo-based architect, there have Dtcn two generations m mu 
seum architecture. The first n exemplified by the use of historical buildings, as in 
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The Louvre The second generation is illustrated by more flexible modern Institu- 
tions such as the Pompidou Center and the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
Now, says Isozaki, the time is ripe for a third generation that abandons the convert 
tK>nat concept of a museum and provides specially designed space sand settings for 
newly created and installed art The town of Hagi counts only 7,500 inhabitants and 
as such could not be expected to boast a substantial art collection So here. Isozaki 
not only conceived the architecture, but provided the art as well, with site-specific 
installations designed by his wife, the sculptor Attco Miyawaki, Shusaku Arakawa 
and Kazuo Okazaki Further, the museum and art design is integrated into a 
symbolic triad formed by the sun, moon and earth, the whole aligned with a nearby 
'sacred* mountain. The Nagi MoCA is of importance not because of its size but 
because of its integrated effort to create a symbolic structure, in harmony both 
with the art that it houses and gives significance to, and with the local traditions 
and topography Its rather blocky forms do not have the lyrical grace of Ito's light 
architecture, but Isozaki's thinking here has clearly gone beyond one of attractive 
shapes. 

A final example, which may not be the most successful work by Fumihiko Maki. 
<-. the Kyoto Museum of Modern Art. situated near the Okazaki par* in the north- 
western section of the city, just nc«t to the enormous red torii of the Heian Temple. 
Its large rectilinear bulk stands out. and its rather awkward white entrance area 
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seems to accentuate the fundamentally weak holdings displayed w.thm This r. one 
of Japan's few national museums, with (turned funding provided by the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance. Because of administrative wrangling, it took no less than 
sixteen years to go from the original pr oiect designed by Maki m 1970 to the 1986 
opening. Created in 1963 as an annen o' the Tokyo Museum of Modern Art. the 
Kyoto Museum did not have a single work of modem art of its own at that date. 
which explains a good deal of the current emptiness. The rest is undoubtedly 
explained by the f act that the acquisitions budget, of less than one million dollars a 
year, has not been increased in more than ten years. Because Japan has no fiscal 
encouragement for donations to national museums, the Kyoto National Museum of 
Modern An is left to fend for itself, seeking as it may to fill the large modern spaces 
designed by Fumihiko Main. 
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New American Homes for Culture 

The American system has permitted the creation of numerous museums, desprte 
an almost total lack of government support. The direct intervention by central 
governments favored in Europe, for example, is of course replaced by the fiscal 
encouragement of donations in the United States Because of the recession that 
marked the later pan of the 1980s, the creation of new museums in the United 
States certainly slowed, although the West and Southwest continued to feel anecd 
to develop their cultural resources more than the developed East 

One of the most ambitious museum projects in the United States to be com- 
pleted m recent years is Mono Botta's San Francisco Museum of Modern Art ( 1 990- 
94). There was no competition as such held for the choke of the architect of this cen- 
trally located 1B.500m J museum. Rather, the Trustees of the Museum, which was 
created m 1935, interviewed five architects; Mano Botta, Frank O. Gehry. Thomas 
Beeby, Tadao Ando. and Charles Moore. Located on Third Street . near the Moscone 
Convention Center, the museum, which opened on January 18. 1995, is part of an 
urban redevelopment program covering an area of more than 40 hectares, first 
envisaged by the city of San Francisco in 1954. It is located across the street from 

FumihikoMaki'snewYerbaBuena Center, whoselight.shiplilte style seems at oddi 
with Botta's brick veneer cladding, and massive, almost wmdowless design. A cen- 
tral ocu/us. which appears on the exterior of the building in the form of a truncated 
cylinder, brings light to the five stories of the building, and particularly to the 
generous, 7 m high top-lit galleries on the upper floor. Built on city land put at the 
disposition of SFMoMA by the redevelopment agency responsible for the Yerba 
Buena district, the new structure was built at a cost of $60 million, provided almost 
entirely by private donation*. 
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The wealth of the Sao Francisco Museum of Modern Art, like thai of other sim . 
ilar institutions across the United States, naturally depends on the formation of 
major private collections, which eventually find their way into ihe public domain. 
Southern California, with its film and electronics industries, has been an area where 
the collection of contemporary art, for example, has recently become quite fash- 
ionable Of course few clients have the means to build a private museum of their 
own. but Frank Israel's An Pavilion, located tn Beverly Hills {1991 ), is an outstand- 
ing example of what can happen m the United States when a talented architect and 
a major collector join forces. Located m an exclusive residential area, this 1 , 1 00 m J 
freestanding pavilion is next to the large home of the client, and connected to it by 
an underground passage Intended to house his art collection and two floors of 
studiospace. the structure is likened by the architect to a "great ark, containing an 
important collection of abstract expressionist art, yet empowered by its contents 
to become a piece of art in the terraced sculpture garden.' The most spectacuiai 
space rf undoubtedly the 8 5 m nigh top floor with us large timber trusses. The 
materials used are fiberglass -re in forced concrete for the upper, outside walls, with 
stucco below, chosen io create a harmony with the original house. The roof is 
covered in sheet metal and tile. A surprising exterior feature is a protruding 
boat -shaped balcony. As the architect says, * A smaller version of the great ark, it El 
intended to appear as if it were being raised from the garden below." Frank Israel's 
reference to this building as a "piece of art" is one that should be retained, because 
it is yet another bit of evidence of the strengthened links between the visual arts 
and architecture. 

Rarely are art and architecture so intimately related, though, as in the Storefront 
for An and Architecture designed by Steven Holl and the artist Vito Acconci in New 
York. Located on Kenmare Street, at the eastern extremity of the Soho gallery area 
m Manhattan, this ttrty wedge-shaped space stands out at once because it docs not 
nave windows in any traditional sense of the word. Rather, pivoting concetc-and- 
wood fiber panels replace the old storefront Cut into differently sired geometric 
shapes, the panels open completely toward the street, with the interior of the space 
bemg left much as it was, aside from a small offico cubicle. The Storefront is a 
well-known New York location for rather politically oriented exhibition;, and the 
director of the space. Kyong Park, hopes to commission a redesign of the gallery 
every two years. Although this may not m fact bo the immediate fate of Steven 
Holl's design, the point that much contemporary architecture and design is funda ■ 
mentally ephemeral has been made. The Pace Collection Showroom designed by 
Holl at the corner of 72nd Street and Madison Avenue (1 985-86), for example, has 
already been replaced by a Ralph Lauren clothing store. The Storefront, where art 
meets architecture, is radical design for a new. unsettled era. 

The significant development of art museums in the United States over the 
decades following World War II may in fact have reached a plateau. There are. after 
all, only so many masterpieces to be found, and with so many other museums around 
:hc world competing for them, it may no longer be very reasonable to expect to be 
able to fill new galleries, unless *n institution has the means of the Getty Trust A 
new trend in culturally oriented architecture both in the United States and else- 
where is certainly toward museums that arc oriented to history, society or to the 
performing arts. A significant example of such an institution in the United States is 
James Fieed's Holocaust Memorial in Washington. D.C 

Freed's former partner, I.M. Pei, completed the somewhat controversial Rock 
and Roll Halt of Fame in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1995. Pet may not have been the obvi 
ous choice to build a monument to Rock and Roll, and he did receive a fair amount 
of criticism. As he candidly says, "I prefer jatz." but the M.000 m ? facility that he 
designed on the shores of Lake Erie is a tribute to the idea of architecture as "fro2en 
music " As the musk in this case Is exuberant or even violent at times, Pei's surpns 
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rng, cantilevered asymmetrical volumes arc too. The most evident features of the 
building are a SO m high concrete tower, which serves in parr to support a 35 m high 
triangular glass 'lent' housing the spectacular entrance volume. Inclined at a 45" 
angle, this glazed surface recalls numerous other Pei buildings, including t ho Louvte 
Pyramid. In an unusual configuration, some 3.000 m : of exhibition space are 
situated underground, beneath the public plaza, whereas the two cantilevered 
volumes, a trapezoid and a drum respectively, contain a 125- seat theater and a 
dance area (still to be installed} A third floor cjfe gives a view of the entrance 
volume, and the actual hall of fame is at the top of the tower m a space described 
by the "New York Times" as "lugubrious." Aside from defining the forms, Pci was 
not called on fc the exhibition design, carried out by The Burdick Croup of San 
Frane>sco. The Rock and Poll Hall of Fame is the centerpiece of a $300 million 
development known as North Coast Harbor, which is also to contain a Science 
Museum and Aquarium designed by other architects. 

In the West, the idea of local heritage is quite strong. Antoine Predock certainly 
took th.s into account in designing the 12.000 m 3 American Heritage Center in 
Larjmie. Wyoming. The axis of the project is aligned with two summits - Medicine 
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Bow Peak and Pilot's Knob in the distant Snowy Pang* and the nt&tct Laramie 
Range. As Prodock says, this 'consciously monumental landscape abstraction 
represents a symbol for future campus growth . . and a statement of the powerful 
spirit of Wyoming." Situated on a 10 ha site, the complei includes the American 
Heritage Center and Fine Arts Museum. The patinated copper cone at the center of 
the building corresponds to a nearby round basketball arena, but also calls forth 
images of a UFO. one of the architect's recurring themes, and is equally reminiscent 
of a mountainous volcanic shape or a strange warrior's helmet. This example illus- 
trates Predock's capacity to fuse sources of inspiration that can be at once geolo- 
gical and anchored in popular culture. The cone and its base house the American 
Heritage Center, a research facility for scholars A long, terraced volume with flat 
roofs, trailing from the cone, houses the University of Wyoming Art Museum, with 
it* collection of artifacts ranging from saddles to mineral maps and stills from 
Hollywood Westerns. The block like elements of the museum, intended to recall 
the architecture of Pueblo Indians, are built with sandblasted concrete blocks 
specially formed with a coarse aggregate. 

The idea of an architecture situated in some sense between the distant past and 
the imagined future was of course not invented by Antoine Predock. Even the 
helmet and UFO metaphors are present, for example, in the indoor sports facilities 
of Fumihiko Maki in Japan. Predock's American Heritage Center is nonetheless a 
further indication of the liberation of architects to seek new and unusual forms. 
Such forms arc naturally more effective if they carry an clement of historical or even 
geological presence. In fact it seems entirely natural that the cultural sphere would 
be one in which an effort to bring together the diverse trends and preoccupations 
of architecture would reach fruition. The projects published here are by no means 
an exhaustive panorama of new cultural facilities, but they do provide an indication 
of the breadth and inspiration of current thinking. 
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Places of Gathering 
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Congress, Worship, Sport and Study 



Museums as such have certainly offered ample opportunities to modem architects 
to express themselves quite freely. Over recent years, however there has been a 
trend to groupcultural functions together in complex centers such as Aratalsozaki't 
Art Tower Mito in Japan or. in a different vein. Richard Meier's ambitious Getty 
Center. Both of these centers include spaces for the exhibition of art. but their 
program goes far beyond that of a museum. Indeed places of gathering, whether 
cultural or intended for congress and worship, whether meant for sporting events 
or as schools and libraries, represent a wide field whose inherently demonstrative 
nature encouragos authorities to call more than in the past on well-known archi- 
tects. As m other types of construction, these facilities have been subjected to 
rigorous budgetary constraints, and have benefited from the ability of architects 
to design innovative forms, specifically adapted to circumstances, and often 
produced through the intermediary of computer-aided design. 

Congress and Worship 

Two buildings by the Japanese architect Tadao Ando, one situated in Europe and the 
other in Japan, illustrate the variety of small places of gathering conceived by con- 
temporary architects in recent years. The first, the Vitra Conference Pavilion (Weil 
am Phcin, Germany. 1992-93), is situated in the midst of the Vitra furniture factory 
complex, where Frank 0. Gehry. Zaha Hadtd, Nicholas Gnmshaw and Alvaro Sira 
have also worked. This small structure, with a ground floor of 420 m } , a first floor of 
2 1 8 nv and a basement measuring 202 m ; . is made of concrete. American oak and 
glass . Concrete is of Course Ando's favorite const ruction material, and this st ructure 
proves his ability to obtain excellent quality, even outside of his native Japan. 
Ando's own words about the building give some sense of his approach: "The build- 
ing stands on land of almost unvarying flatness, with a cover of cherry trees. When 
first visiting the site, I was struck by the quality of 'movement' that the Frank O. 
Gehry Design Museum projected so powerfully. Opposite Gehry's architecture of 
'movement,' I introduced the element of 'stillness.' Choosing the most static of all 
forms - the square - I employed it in the plan of a sunken court, inset into the flat 
site ... By thus engaging the buildings in a relationship of tension, my ultimate aim 

was toproducea place of strongly provocative character. 'Indeed, the alignment of 
Ando's structure vs-i-vis the Gehry museum is such that it is impossible to see the 

museum from within the conference pavilion. It would seem that the tension sought 
by Ando is a case of rejection here as well. 

Ando's Buddhist Hompuku-ji Temple, on the island of Awaji in Japan, does 

not suffer from the same kind of architectural rivalry. Although integrated into 

an existing monastery, it sits with an unobstructed view of the Bay of Osaka. 

Unexpectedly, the hall of the temple itself is placed beneath an oval-shaped lotus 

basin, reached through a descending staircase that bisects the basin. Before 

reaching this entry, the visitor is obliged to go around a long and quite remarkable 

concrete wall. Clearly, here, as in Weil am Rhoin and in other structures that he has 
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bu<lt. Ando seeks to make the visitor aware that he is entering a saaed space. Once 
m the temple, the visitor encounters a red pillared hall with a Buddha placed in the 
center, its back to the west, where a single corner opening allows the entry of 
natural light At the end of the day. light floods the hall. Although not large, this 
structure certainly gives an impression of religious space. It is a place of meeting. 
but above all. a place of worship Ando's strength is to show that the use of a strictly 
Modernist geometric vocabulary, with materials often considered to be very 
ordinary, such as concrete, does permit a remarkable spirituality to be expressed. 
Ando has done as much for Christian chapels, so it might be said that the spiritual 
element uncovered here is more probably an enlightened sense of late twentieth 
century humanism. Ando. despite frequent criticism, is undeniably one of the great 
architects of the late twentieth century, with an importance that already has been 
projected beyond his homeland 

Another Japanese architect of indisputable refinement and talent is 1993 
Pritjker Prize winner Fumihiko Maki. Two of his buildings, the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Gymnasium, and Tepia. also located in the Japanese capital, show how skillfully this 
architect has been able to blend the lessons of Modernism, the architectural tradi- 
tion of his country, and the demands of contemporary buildings. The gymnasium is 
acentrally located 44.000 m 1 complex with a main arena, indoor swimming pool and 
tmailer arena. The roof of the main structure, a 1 20 m long oval, recalls Maki's 1 984 
Fujisawa Gymnasium, which also brought to mind the image of a samurai's helmet 
or a flying saucer Maki also compares the shape to an oyster's shell. Tepia. located 
nearby, is a 14,000 m> structure erected for meetings organized by the Japanese 
ministry of industry (MITI). whose exterior cladding is a 5 mm thick gray aluminum. 
H ere the sweeping curves seen in the gymnasium are replaced by a rectilinear geo- 
metry apparently influenced by the Dutch deStijI movement. Despite this European 
reference, the subtle alternation between opacity, translucence and transparency 
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seen in this building mark? a clear relation to the Japanese tradition of the screen. 
although these effects are attained with very modern materials such as perforated 
aluminum. As Main says, it would be impossible for any architect to impose a sense 
of order on the apparently chaotic urban environment that is Tokyo, but the quiet 
elegance and understated strength of Tepia shows that Japanese architecture is 
fully capable of attaining the delicate equilibrium between past and future that 
is lurch/ the most significant hallmark of the best in contemporary buildings 

Three recent buildings and one computer -generated project give an idea of the 
evolution of the architecture of places of congress and worship m Europe. 

Richard Meier's Stadthaus civic center in Ulm, Germany, was dedicated on 
November 12, 1993. The 3,500 m' three-story complex clad in Rosa Dante granite 
and white stucco, without any metal panels, houses exhibition spaces, a large as 
sembly hall, a cafe and a tourist information center. It is notable not only for itsown 
design, but also for the ways in which Richard Meier has resolved the complex prob- 
lems posod by the sue in the Munsterpiat*. which he was also called upon to re- 
design The historic center of this town of 1 00.000 >s dominated by the 161 m tall 
Ulm Munster Cathedral. Eighty-five percent of the historic city was destroyed by 
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bombing in 1944, and the reconstruction of Ulm was carried out without much 
rega'd 'or the Quality of the architecture The curving, pedestrian Bahnhofstrasso 
leads If om (he tram station to the square, where Meier has placed acurved wall that 
leads people into the square. A glass bridge with a pedestrian underpass links the 
two basic elements of the structure, facilitating the penetration of the space, as do 
the numerous possible points of entry into the building itself. As Meier points out. 
one of the interesting features of the building is the proliferation of points of view 
throughout the building toward the cathedral spire. Undeniably successful, Meier's 
Ulrn Stadthaus shows that modern forms need not be contradictory with historic 
environments, even in the densely packed context of old European cities. This note 
of clarity and order in fact greatly improves the city center of Ulrn, which was not 
rebuilt with much concern for architectural quality after the war. This is a place of 
congress which in many ways gives Ulm its own heart back . It is an urban center of 
gravity, predicated on the neighboring cathedral, but resolutely of our time. 

Mario Botta's Cathedral in Evry (1997-95) faces a related problem in giving a 
center to a new city, created without any real sense of urban design. Located just to 
the south of Pans, Evry isa rather ugly modern town. Calling on the truncated eyltn - 
dncal form that he seems to favor. Bona erected this 4,800 m* church with a 
reinforced concrete structure and brick cladding on both the exterior and interior 
The apparently unusual form of the cathedral, a 38.5 m circular plan, in fact makes 
reference to Byzantine churches, and in this respect looks back to the origins of 
Christianity. An unusual triangular metal frame carries the roof structure, admitting 
generous amounts of daylight, making the interior very agreeable if not as 
obviously spiritual as in Ando's chapels for example. Critiored as a costly venture 
that the church could ill afford, this cathedral, the first built in France for more than 
a century, in fact proclaims the living faith shared by parishioners in this modern 
context. With the square in front of it, the Evry cathedral gives some sense of 
a center to this vtllr no«vei7e, which is otherwise devoid of architectural common 
sense. 

Rem Koolhaas and the Office for Metropolitan Architecture (OMA) were chosen 
to design the master plan of the Euralillc complex in Lille. France, in November 
19BB Physically separated from the rest of the buildings designed by lean Nouvel 
Christian de Portzamparc, Claude Vasconi and Jean-Marie Duthilleul. the Grand 
Palais conference center and exhibition hall by Koolhaas is surrounded by heavily 
traveled roads. With a total of 50.000 m J of usable space and a 350 million franc 
budget, the Grand Palais certainly deserves its name. The 300 m long oval structure 
includes a 15,000 seat rock concert hall (Zenith), three auditoriums, an 18,000 m- 
wide open exhibition hall, and parking for l .200 cars. The first of impression of the 
visitor who enters the building is one of surprise. A great deal of exposed concrete 
and a large corrugated plastic "column of light" lead to an astonishing double stair- 
case. Plastic, plywood and other inexpensive materials are indeed the hallmark of 
the Crand Palais, for budgetary reasons, but it is a measure of the talent of Koolhaas 
that ne has turned this problem into an interesting design feature of the structure. 
As for the master plan of Euralille. Koolhaas has explained that the internal corn- 
plenty of the Grand Palais means that it has urban design on trie inside. The theories 
o' "urban congestion' elaborated by Rem Koolhaas conclude that it is useless to try 
to impose any order on urban sprawl, and that it is much more constructive to live 
with the inherent disorder of the city. This unusual stance may well find fruitful ap- 
plication in truly large cities such as New York. Tokyo or Jakarta, but bile has no such 
dimension That said, the concentration of facilities, from office towers to a shop- 
ping center and the Grand Palais itself near the Eurostar nil station in Ulte. make for 
a place of meeting that undoubtedly will enrich the life of this northern city. The 
successful use of inexpensive materials in a large-scale structure also shows what a 
talented architect is capable of doing with rather drastic economic constraints. 
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Christian de Portzamparc. author of one of the towers in the Euraltlle complex, it 
also m the process of rebuilding the Pans Palais des Congres. located at the Porte 
Maillot in the French capital. The program includes the refurbishment of 1 3,606 m J 
of existing spaces, and the creation of 49,915 m' including exhibition spaces, 
offices and a 550 -seat conference room for the Pans Chamber of Commerce. This 
citra space is to be obtained by moving the facade forward and restructuring the 
very busy Porte Maillot roundabout. The facade itself will be skewed forward, with 
largo openings and external signs offering a clear hint of what is going on within. 
Because of its sensitivity to the urban environment in this admittedly difficult 
site, where there is little neighboring architecture, the Palais de Congres project, 
visualized through the form of computer-generated perspectives, represents an 
interesting solution to the frequently posed problem of adaptive reuse in city 
centers. 
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Libraries and Schools 

As culturally oriented buildings, libraries and schools have also been high on the list 
of the types of buildings that talented contemporary architects are asked to design 
After the an museum, the library may be one of the most potent symbols of cultural 
achievement and intellectual prowess. Although London has long been working on 
the new British Library, the most spectacular and largest library project anywhere 
in the world is most probably the last of the Gravid* TrMu* of Francois Mitterrand 
The so-called Bibliothfrque nationale de France is located in the 1 3th arrondisse 
ment of Pans in a zone formerly occupied essentially by the rail lines leading to the 
Austerlitz train station With its 450 km of bookshelves and 4,000 seats in the 
lecture rooms this 360,000 nv building stands out if only because of us sue. The 
concept of four 1 00 m high towers placed like "open books " around a central sunken 
garden was vigorously attacked by a number of eminent specialists, not onty 
because of the obvious difficulty in retneving book* placed in towers, but also 
because of the danger to the volumes exposed to light and heat in structures that 
were originally intended to be highly transparent The project was modified to 
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reduce the height of the towers, to bettor protect the volumes kept in them, and to 
increase the sue of the stacks situated in the base of the complex. Despite a 
Modernist concept based m good part on the architect's admiration for Minimalist 
artists like Carl Andre and Richard Serra. the harsh aspects of the Bibiiotheque are 
somewnat softened by the central garden, visible essentially from the reading 
rooms By creating thts sunken font of greenery, Dominique Perrault intended to 
make reference to the Garden of Eden, to the Original 5in and thus to the origin of 
the knowledge contained in the millions of volumes kept here. Many critics have 
retained only the Modernist geometry of the towers to criticize this project as 
bemg behind the times in terms of architectural thinking, but the strong presence 
of the library, especially as viewed from within, indeed its very sire, makes it a 
project to be reckoned with. There is cenainly a case to be made for the fact that a 
simple analysis of it s geometry is not sufficient to grasp the nature of This building. 
The central garden is an unusual aspect . as is the f requent use of unusual materials, 
such as a kind of "chain mail" stainless steel ceiling material within. Perrault himself 
points out that Modernist buildings rarely made a point of digging into the earth, 
as does his sunken garden. Rather, like Lc Corbusicr's Villa Savoye, they tended to 
want to rise about the ground, either on pilotis or by sitting lightly on their sites, tn 
an almost Freudian way, Perrault claims that the Bibiiotheque is far removed from 
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the modern purist tenants, and he may be tight about that. In any case, through 
massive intervention of the French government, a new place of intellectual gather- 
ing has been created in Pans. 

Another urbansymbolof significance is the new Phoenix Public library designed 
by Will Bruder. This structure is intended to serve as the central library of Phoenix, 
Ar.iona, until at least 2040. and presently contains over one million volumes. No 
less than 40,000 kg of ribbed copper cladding cover the exterior of this 26,000 m J 
library, especially on the east and west facades. The southern elevation is entirely 
glass covered Inside, the ground floor combines current fiction, audio, video, com 
putmq. a children's reading room, a theater, and a cafe The library's services are 
spread on five floors with copper-dad mechanical and service "saddlebags," which 
protect the interior from the extremely hot desert sun. The most spectacular inter- 
ior space H the fifth-floor 4.000 m J reading room, housing the entire collection of 
circulating non-fiction books. Arrival to this "great room" is via glass elevators or a 
grand sculptural staircase of steel, concrete and translucent glass. At the center of 
the building, there is a five-story atrium/light well, which Bruder has dubbed the 
"Crystal Canyon' As this name makes clear, the architect intends this building to 
have a close relationship to geology. Born in 1 946, Will Bruder was self -trained as 
an architect, but his early apprenticeship under Paolo Solon and Cunnar Birkerts 
gives some hint of what he calls his "pursuit of 'architecture as art' married to a 
hand* on sense of reality." As in the case of Prodock's Laramie building, copper is 
an important element in the cladding of the new Phoenix structure, but here the 
scale i', larger Bruder's own description of the building makes clear his intentions: 
"Arizona's natural beauty provides the poetic metaphor for the library's image A 
majestic mesa transplanted from the fantastic landscape of Arizona's Monument 
Valley The building's exterior appearance is original rather than traditional, 
rather like a geological landform or abstract minimalist sculpture." Both Bruder's 
reference to "architecture as art" and this last comparison to "abstract minimalist 
sculpture' relate his work to the trends already demonstrated for architects as dif- 
ferent as Frank O. Cehry and Steven Hoi I. Coming from the Southwest, where urban 
growth has been strong and the remarkable landscape is never far removed, Bruder. 
like Predock. calls on a more distant past than any architectural tradition. This 
search goes back even farther than the "pnmitivist" exploration of the early mod- 
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em artists to touch fundamental elements thai are still very much part of everyday 
life in this area of the United States. 

Naturally, not all libraries take on the huge dimensions and mythological ambi- 
tions of the Bibliotheque nationale de France or the Phoenix Public Library. Much 
more modest structures do exist . as is the case for example of the Towell Temporary 
Library on the UCLA Brentwood campus by Hodgetts * Fung, already mentioned 
above. Here a lightweight architecture, which is naturally easier to conceive in a 
benevolent climate such as that of Los Angeles, houses a light-filled and highly 
functional library spact. 

Although not m such an obvious way as museums or libraries, schools have also 
provided occasions for architecture to further us development in recent years. The 
new Am Center of the Michel de Montaigne University in Bordeaux. France (1993- 
94), is a case in point. Designed by the Italian architect Massimiliano Fuksas. it is 
Intended to bring together different disciplines, such as theater, music sculpture, 
radio and cinema. A long, narrow building, cut in half lengthwise and pierced by two 
large vertical shafts, it is clad m a skin of light green oxidized copper. The radio 
studio is positioned on the roof and is clad in wood. Fuksas feels that contemporary 
architecture is mote and more influenced by art. He cites the Italian painter Lucio 
Fontana as a personal favorite, but it is clear that the sculptural presence of his 
Bordeaux art school owes much to sculpture as well. The gathering of different 
artistic disciplines in this structure obviously pleads m favor of his own belief that 
architecture itself is now in a position to reclaim its true identity as an art form. A 
skilled practitioner with extensive experience in the construction of low-cost 
housing. Fuksas is far from a dilettante, and his concept and the explanation he 
gives for it here should be considered as significant of wider trends in architecture. 

Three teaching facilities built in Tokyo in the past ten years exploit different 
approaches to the problems of the relationship between education and architecture. 
The most remarkable and important of thew « undoubtedly Kazuo Shmohara* 
Tokyo Institute of Technology, Centennial Hall, located in the Meguro area of 
the Japanese capital. Completed in 1987. it indeed corresponds to the architect's 
description which was of a "machine floating m the air " Calling on the Japanese 
architectural tradition of undefined spaces. Shmohara created a 20 m high space to 
be used for exhibitions or other university functions. With bare concrete walls and 
exposed piping, electrical lines and air conditioning ducts, this area has an industrial 
aspect, which is due in good part to the low construction budget Above, the build ■ 
mg is bisected by its most obvious feature, a slanted semi -cylindrical volume, which 
houses a restaurant. Apparently disordered, the Centennial Hall corresponds at 
once to Shinohara's thoughts about the underlying order of the Japanese metro- 
polis and to his examination of machines like the Lunar Landing Module (LEM) or 
the American F-14 fighter plane The "terrifying efficiency" of these machines 
means, as far as Shmohara is concerned, that it is not necessarily a straightforward 
geometric composition that best corresponds to the function and appearance of a 
building. Making reference to recent scientific "chaos theory." the seventy year old 
$hinohar», who has had considerable influence on younger Japanese architects like 
Toyo Ito and Itsuko Hasegawa. predicts that the forms of the future of architecture 
will have more todo with new perceptions of efficiency than they will withoutdated 
concepts of esthetic harmony. 

Esthetic harmony is certainly far from the mind of Makoto Watanabe. a forty- 
five year old architect, whose 1990 Aoyama Technical College building in Tokyo 
looks like something out of Japanese cartoons. Seeking an "organic" architecture in 
other crystalline designs, Watanabe here seems fascinated by the mechanical or 
robotic metaphor His school looks like it could get up and walk away, fitting easily 
into a "Godzilla" movie or "Power Rangers" television feature. He certainly does 
not reject the notion that popular culture is a source of inspiration for this highly 
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unusual building. Despite an apparent rejection of the formalist vocabulary used by 
sightly older architects libo Ando, Watanabe does not teem that far in his concep- 
tions from the radical chaos -oriented theories of Shinohara. 

K.,o Rokkaku's 17.604m 1 Tokyo Qudokan. completed in December 1989. is a 
vchool of a different kind. Here it is judo, archery or other traditional Japanese 
sports that are taught. Rejecting traditional materials and direct reference to 
architectural h.story. Rokkaku sought his inspiration for the facade of this building 
fcn the forms of mountain ranges. Mis careful choice of materials and the Juxtaposi- 
tion of the different elements nonetheless give a very Japanese feeling to this 
building, which is naturally heightened by the presence of persons of all ages 
practicing traditional sport*. 
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Cultural Centers and Concert Halls 

The trend toward cultural centers intended for a wide variety of uses has certainly 
been strong in Japan, and the challenge of giving a coherent shape to such multi-use 
complexes has been met with ingenuity by the Japanese and foreign architects 
railed on to build them. One striking example is the Shonandai Cultural Center, 
located in Fujisawa near Tokyo. The work of Itsuko Hasegawa. one of the most 
•.uccessful female architects in the country, the Shonandai Center explicitly rejects 
the reductive formalism of architects like Ando. This is an 'inclusive* architecture, 
which seeks nothing else than 10 mimic the universe. Globe*- representing the heavens 
and the earth are the dominating lhapes. with a symbolic nver emerging from 
the South Pole of the earth, and running through the middle of a complex square, 
which includes aluminum trees. Ninety percent of the 1 1 .028 nv of the center are 
located below grade in a surprisingly functional Modernist "box" type of arrange- 
ment from the brightly colored marbles included in the aluminum chairs she 
designed for Shonandai to the 'landscape* of the outlying walls derived from her 
vision of the typical Japanese countryside, this is an inventive and playful world 
onto itself Although this type of complexity may not be the most fashionable 
eipression of contemporary architecture, it is an indication of the emerging talent 
of women architects, and quite a joyful place for children to learn about science, or 
for older women to learn the an of '*ebaia or pottery making. 

Aran Isoraki's An Tower Mito, located m Mito, again near Tokyo, is clearly vis- 
ible from a large distance because of its spiralmg 1 00 m tower. More than anything 
a symbolic gesture meant to call attention to the complex, the tower was most 
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probably to som* extent inspired by the similarly designed paper lamps conceived 
by Isouki's tnend. the late sculptor Isamu Noguch ( . It also bear* a certain resem- 
blance to Brancusi's "Colonne sans fin." Though its form is certainly distant from 
that of the Centre Pompidou in Paris, it seems clear that the intellectual model for 
The mned-use cultural center, here including an exhibition space, concert halls and 
a No theater stage, is indeed French. The Art Tower Mito it redolent with historic 
references, from Sir John Soane to Claude Nicolas LedouK, but as the architect say* 
in typically humorous fashion, "Every element is treated in a schisophrenic manner. 
so the whole becomes coherent." Isoiaki certainly went through a PostModern 
penod, most notably with his 1983 Tsukuba Center, but here, despite the numerous 
indirect historic references, he has already gone beyond the Post-Modern pastiche 
to create an unusual work of art. The culminating point of Art Tower Mito is pre- 
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osely its rowo'. And at IcorjVt points Out, despite some investigation m th»sdinK- 
tion by Buckmmster Fuller, there is no architectural equivalent of the form of this 
tower Surrounded by European references, it rises above them and creates a new. 
sculptural presence on the low skyline of this otherwise architecturally undtstm 
guished suburb 

Another, even more ambitious cultural center is being completed m the 
Marunouchi District of Tokyo, facing the outer Gardens of the Imperial Palace tothe 
west. Rafael Virtoly's Tokyo International Forum is situated on a 3 ha site where the 
Tokyo Oty Hall and City Council Building was formerly located, and will accommod- 
ate dance, musical and theatrical performances, conventions and trade shows, 
business meetings and receptions, It will also house offices, cultural information 
centers and public spaces. Vinoly was selected by a )ury that included I.M. Pei, 
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Fumihiko Maki. Kenio Tange. Vittorio Gregotti and Arthur Erickson in November 
1999. which is to say before the speculative real estate "bubble" broke tn Japan. 
This explains the extremely ambitious nature of this project, whose form consists of 
two intersecting glass and steel ellipses enclosing an enormous central lobby. With 
a total floor area of over 130.000 m-\ and a project cost exceeding SI billion, the 
Tokyo International Forum may indeed be the most expensive and vast building of 
its type in the world. The elliptical shapes of the structure confer a fundamental 
geometricsimphcity to this building, which places it very much in the current stream 
of architectural thought, despite the relatively long period between its initial 
conception and the 1996 completion. 

One consequence of the numerous competitions held in Japan and elsewhere to 
design cultural facilities is that a large number of talented architects have thought 
about this problem. Even their unchosen. unbuilt works are interesting in this 
respect, and may often have an influence despite not being completed. Such is the 
case with the French architect Christian de Portaamparc's Nara Convention Center 
project. In this 1992 competition, won by Arata Isoraki. architects were asked to 
design a group of three halls: a 2,000 -seat convention and show space, a 500-seat 
concert hall and a 100 -seat multi-use hall. This was one of Portaamparc's first 
ventures into computer-aided design, and his elegant project shows the influence 
of this mode of thinking on the forms of the project. 

Fumihiko Maki's Kinsnima Concert Hall, mentioned above, is just one stunning 
example to prove that not every new cultural building in Japan is conceived in 
the multi-use pattern of An Tower Mito. Here the musical function is clearly 
announced and preserved, and Maki has shown that elegance, Japanese tradition 
and a fundamentally traditional program can be blended into a stunning contem- 
porary building. 

On the other side of the Pacific, m San Francisco, Maki is also responsible for the 
very successful Yerba Buena Center, located just across Third Street from Mario 
Botta's San Francisco Museum of Modem Art. Necessarily light in itsconception be- 
cause it is built over underground spaces of the nearby Moscone Convention 
Center, the Yerba Buena building is like an aluminum ship, docked near the Yerba 
Buena park. Unfortunately, despite the proximity of Bottaand Maki in this instance. 
with a theater built by James Stewart Polshek also very close by. there seems to have 
been very little cooperation and contact between the architects. Although this 
might be deemed to be the responsibility of the public authorities involved in the 
planning of the projects, it is significant of contemporary archrtecture that true 
cooperation, especially between such well-known figures, is rathe* rare. For those 
who keep score in such instances, it would seem obvious that Maki's light and 
flexible Yerba Buena Center is architecturally mote successful than Botta's heavy 
and rather mausoleum-like brick veneer museum. 
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Again, wilh the constraints imposed bv recessionand other financial difficulties. 
California is one of tht most active areas in the United States for new cultural f acil 
lues. The most impressive of these by far »s Richard Meier's Getty Center, located 
on a spectacular wind-swept site midway between the Pacific and downtown Los 
Angeles The very figures give an impressionof thesrce of this project. Itsestimated 
cost is 4733 million, with the site preparation alone costing 1 1 1 S million The new 
Getty Center will provide 87.B00 nV of space excluding entrance and parking 
facilities. The comple* will cover 9 7 ha of the 44.S ha site An adjoining 243 ha 
owned by the Getty Trust will preserve the natural quality of the area. In many 
respects, this is the largest project granted to a single architect in the late 
twentieth century. And the first impressions of it confirms that it will mark the 
period m more ways than one. "In my mind's eye,' Richard Meier has said. "I see a 
classic structure, elegant and timeless, emerging, serene and ideal, from the tough 
hillside, a kind of Aristotelian structure within the landscape Sometimes I think 
that the landscape overtakes it, and sometimes I see the structure as standing out. 
dominating the landscape; the two are entwined in a dialogue, a perpetual embrace 
in which building and site are one. In my mind I keep returning to the Romans - to 
Hadrians Villa, to Caprarola - for their sequence of spaces, their thick-walled 
presorwo, their sense of order, the way in which building and landscape belong 
to each other ' 
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Set above the San Diego Freeway, the Getty already stands out like a fortress or 
a monastery above Los Angeles. This is in part due to th* vast retaining walls clad in 
deft travomne. This Italian stone strikes an entirely new note in the architecture of 
Richard Meter, and highlights the deep connections that his architecture has always 
had to the monuments of the past Various forms o' local opposition obliged the 
architect to abandon his trademark white surf aces. Even the metal panels used here 
will have a light beige tone. Although he insists on the 'Italian hill town" aspect of 
the design, the complex as it is being built does have a rather remote appearance, 
which «s clearly alleviated as the visitor reaches the esplanade m front of the 
Museum W.th its facilities not only for the J. Paul Getty Museum but alto for the 
numerous other activities of the Getty Trust, this moumamtop monastery of a 
cultural center will be only partially open to the public. It will also conserve a func- 
tion of research and scientific study As such it is unique, and perhaps unlikely to 
serve as a model for any other institution in the foreseeable future In architectural 
terms, many critics have said that it will be a 1980s building completed it the turn 
of the century, and as such out of phase with newer trends. Known as a dyed-in-the- 
wool Modernist with a stnet geometric vocabulary usually expressed only in his 
trademark white, Meier does nonetheless succeed here in operating a delicate 
transition toward a period in which deep seated references to historic tradition or 
even geological presence are expressed. 

A more complex case is that of Frank O Gehry's Disney Concert Hall Situated 
near Arata Isozcki's Museum of Contemporary Art. this home for the LA. Phil 
harmonic should be clad in limestone, like the American Center In Pans Its form 
has been compared to an "exploding rose." and this complex shape led to a certain 
amount of criticism. Due to projected cost overruns and the inability of fund raisers 

to 'indacomplemcnttothe $50 million given in 1987 by Walt Disney's widow Lillian 
B. Disney, it has been suggested that the building might be clad in gray titanium as 
opposed to the more expensive limestone. As of the end of 1 99S. with a budgetary 
shortfall estimated at between $80 million and $120 million (according to News- 
wee*), the construction of the concert hall had not advanced beyond the under- 
ground parking lot. 

In Europe, although many other examples of multi-use cultural facilities enst. 
one of the most interesting is Jean Nouvet's Fondat ion Carver, located in Paris. An 
exhibitions, small concerts, theater and other cultural events can all be held in this 
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large open space. *l place an in architecture, and architecture m t he city.* says Jean 
Nouvel. chosen bv the CAN insurance company [owner of the land) and Carrier to 
build the new Fondation Carrier building at 261 Boulevard Paspailm Pans m 1991 
Tht Structure includes no fewer than sixteen levels, of which eight are below grade. 
There are4.000nV of offices for Carttcr France. 1 .600 m J of exhibition space for the 
Foundation. 800 rrV of technical space. and 4.000 m J of gardens. Most important ry, 
ihP Fondation Caiicr is made up of some 5,000 m' of glass facades. As Nouvel, 
says, "It is an architecture whose game is to make the tangible limits of the struc- 
ture disappear m a poetically evanescent manner When the virtual and the real are 
no longer distinct, architecture must have the courage to assume such a contradic- 
tion * Nouvel. whose own striking black silhouette seems carefully calculated to 
contribute to his image as a living legend, certainly thinks highly of his own work, 
but his excellent opinion of himself does seem to be borne out by the Fondat-on 
Cartici one of the most innovative and striking buildings erected in France in 
recent year*. 
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Breaking down the Barriers 



As has already been suggested above in several specific cases, one change that has 
occurred in recent year; is that art and architecture have drawn closer together In 
a sense, this movement seems only natural. As John Ruskin said. 'No person who is 
not a great sculptor or painter can be an architect. If he is not a sculptor or painter, 
he can only be a builder." The twentieth century has been rich in movements com- 
bining painting, sculpture and architecture, from Oe StijI and the Bauhaus to ambi- 
tious if misguided efforts to use all of the arts to the ends of propaganda in 
Germany, the Soviet Union or Italy from the late 1920s to the war years Major in- 
ternational exhibitions such as the one held in Pans in 1 937 were showcases for this 
kind of synthesis of the arts, with Albert Speer's monumental German pavilion or 
the more interesting Spanish pavilion, designed by Josep Uuis Sen. containing 
work by the sculptors Julio Gonzalez or Alexander Calder. as well as Picasso's cele- 
brated "Guernica." which was painted for this occasion." Nor was the effort to 
integrate the arts limited to Europe. In the United States, through initiatives such 
as the Works Progress Administration (WPA), artists who wee later to become well 
known as members of the New York School participated En public an projects. The 
Mexican artist Diego Rivera executed large murals, a first one for the Detroit 
Institute of Fine Arts in 1932. which was criticized as irreligious, and another more 
famous still, his 'Man at the Crossroad*.' for the Rockefeller Center m New York. 
The presence of a portrait of Lenin in this work led to its removal and eventual 
rcconstitution at the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City 

It may be that the so-called International Style, which called for an architecture 
devoid of "ornament." and the frenzied pace of post-War construction led to earl- 
ier efforts tomtcgrate the arts being abandoned. It should be said that an too. hav- 
ing shifted its center of gravity after the war from Paris to New York, lost its will to 
participate in anything other than its own aggrandizement . This was to be the time 
of "art for art's sake," when individual painters and sculptors would execute works 
that no longer required a patron or a government to support them. The art market 
m its contemporary version developed a thirst not for murals or paintings made to 
bo in a given place, but for readily movable pieces, at home in a living room or a 
museum. 

More recently, recession and a certain sense that art had reached the limits of its 
alternative tendencies toward provocation and minimalism, have led numerous 
artists to strike out into three dimensions and to create works that certainly recall 
architecture. From the other perspective, that of the architects, the search for al- 
ternatives to orthodox Modernism and superficial Post -Modernism has led many to 
look toward an for inspiration. Then too, the rallying call of many architects has 
been for their work, once again, as in the past, to be considered art in and of it-.o" . 
A number of examples, drawn from Europe, the United States and Japan, show just 
how an and architecture have been drawn together to the point where the distinc- 
tion between them often blur*. 
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Europe: Building An 

A number of artists have specifically sought, through installations and other less 
ephemeral works, to occupy spaces in the urban environment. Such is the case of the 
French artist Daniel Buren. who is best known for his works made with stnped cloth. 
One intervention of his, ordered by Jack Lang, m the inner courtyard of the Patau 
Royal m Pans, in front of the Ministry of Culture was highly controversial Parisians. 
especially those who were not sympathetic to the Socialists, found his black and 
white stnped columns intolerable m this hut one environment. Contested much 
his recent intervention on the Place dc* Terreaux in Lyon occupies the space 
of this centrally located square with a geometric pattern of fountains Though 
Buren makes no pretense here to create architecture, he does enter into a dialogue 
with the environment, including the Musee des Beau* Arts and the rear of the city 
hall, both of which are historic monuments, fust down the street is Jean Nouvel's 
opera house, which was made by hollowing out the original Lyon Opera house, built 
by Chenavardand Pollet in 1 B3 1 . lean Nouvel managed to tnplc the interior volume 
of the structure by digging below, but also by adding a sculptural 20 m high semi 
cylindrical drum to the top, which is used for the practice areas of the opera ballet 
company. These interventions, one more oncmed toward architecture and the 
other toward art. create a meeting place fc* the two in an old European city center, 
which is Itself an accomplishment. 

Chnsto & Jeanne-Claude are well known for their wrapping of various objects, 
including the Pont Neuf in Pans. But their most difficult and most architectural work 
was certainly the 1995 "Wrapped Reichstag," m Berlin. Obviously, the complex hit- 
tory of this building and its central place in the German psyche, together with the 
decision that it would once again become the seat of the Bundestag, made the 
Chnstos' project all the more controversial. A shroud, oven a silver one. may have 
brought forth memories both within Germany and abroad about the past and the 
future of Berlin. Although temporary, this skin of cloth illustrates the potential for 
meaningful symbiosis between art and architecture. 

One very active architect who has attempted to confront the questions posed by 
the relationship between art and architecture is the Italian Massimiliano Fuksas. 
The results of his investigation can be seen in the recent Niau« Cave Entrance, and 
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Bordeaux Art School. "I believe that the more contemporary architecture goes for- 
ward, the more rt resemble* sculpture." says Fuksas. "In any case," he continues, 
"the influence of on on architecture is much greater today than u was in the 1970s 
for example." What sort of art does an architect like Massimiliano Fuksas look to- 
ward 7 "Personally." he answers, 'I am interested in Joseph Bcuys because of the 
very strong moral sense of the social usefulness of art which he defended." The 
•xampie of Beuys, whose influence was felt most over twenty years ago, teems to 
indicate a certain time gap between art and architecture. "Architects are definitely 
behind the times.' says Fuksas. "As tho International Style was emptied of its sub- 
stance tn the 1940s and 1950s, we lost a lot of time.* he continues. "It was only in 
the late 1970s that the first efforts were made to recreate new links between the 
different types of artistic eipression including architecture * When askod how 
architects and artists have been brought closer together in recent years, Fuksas 
replies, "Before, architects considered that they should have very little to do with 
day-to-day life. They were there to give their judgments, to tell others howto live. 
Today, you would have to bo a fool to have such an attitude. But that discovery in 
itself means that artists and architects have become much more important because 
they are onco again m direct contact with the way people liv.^ 

Just as architects have been drawn toward art, tho reverse process has also oc- 
curred. A case in point is that of the artist llya Kabakov. born in Dnepropetrovsk in 
the Soviet Union in 1933. His monumental installation at the Centre Georges 
Pompidou in 1995 was entitled 'Con ici que nous vivont* (This is where we live) 
His own description of this work suffices to give an idea of just how it is related to 
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architecture: *The installation represents the work site of an enormous budding, 
probably a magnificent Palace of the Future. The bases of five enormous columns 
surrounded by scaffolding are visible Below, construction materials of various 
kinds arc piled . . . and m the middle of the site, there is a panel showing what a 
remarkable place the completed Palace and the city around it will be . But by 
looking carefully, the visitor will notice that the work here stopped long ago, and 
that everything has been abandoned. The scaffolding and the construction maten 
als are only a huge waste heap What was supposed to be a radiant future became 
the hopeless present, and no one seems to know where to go. 11 Though Kabakov's 
apocalyptic vision is related to the specific problems of the ex-Soviet Union, his 
commentary is nonetheless valid for many other grandiose architectural plans. The 
sense of disorder that he brings to his work also permeates the thinking of archi- 
tects such as Steven Holl. who seeks to embrace the fundamentally ephemeral 
nature of urban buildings. 

Moving once again to the perspective of an architect who creates in a sculptural 
mode, the Unazuki Meditation Center, in Toyama, Japan (1991-93) by Barcelona- 
based Ennc Miralles is certainly striking. According to the architect. "A bridge, 
a small park and an old pilgrim's path are unified and attuned to each other to 
form this ensemble, experienced as a union with the rugged beauty of nature."'* 
A uprising arabesque of steel tubes encircles a viewing platform, integrating 
architecture and site-specific art into a convincing whole. 

Dominique Perrault. the young French architect responsible for the vast new 
Bibliothequc nationale de France, in Pans, makes clear his own interest in art. "The 
architecture of the library represents an attempt to create a work which is of its 
time. The art movements which I look to for inspiration are Land Art or Minimalism 
I would have like to have shown this building to Donald Judd before he died. Richard 
S*n did visit it. and he was extremely favorable in his comments. In my opinion, it 
is high time for architecture to assimilate the art of our time.* says Perrault. When 
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asked whv ho feels that an movements that reached their high point Twenty years 
ago or more should be looked to for inspiration, Dominique Petrault respond*. 
'Twenty years is just about the gap in time which ousts between art and architec- 
ture -» 

The French artist Jean-Pierre Raynaud often creates artistic environments that 
call on a refined sense of architecture, such as "Human Space.' a piece created in 
1995. for the Ludwig Museum in Cologne- Raynaud has gone a step beyond this 
reference to the built environment in the Paris suburb of La Caronno-Colombos. 
where he created a structure that he calls "La Mastaba ' Neither a home, nor a 
private museum, it is rather a space for the contemplation of his own art. The blank 
e* tenor walls are covered in his favorite white tiles, and the shape of the building. 
together wtth this immaculate cladding, makes for an incongruous presence in a 
fundamentally working dats neighborhood. Although Jean-Pierre Raynaud worked 
with tne architect Jean Oedieu to build this highly unusual structure, its conception 
is his Here, one takes a narrow staircase that leads below grade. Both the form of 
trie mast aba and this stairway going into the earth bring forth references 10 ancient 
furiorary architecture, which the artist does not reject, despite his thoroughly mod- 
ern approach to art. This is a space of communion with art. and certainly wtth the 
prospect of death. Though the first f unction is readily assumed in much contempo- 
rary architecture, the second is usually avoided, although it is one of the great 
themes of thearchitccture of the past. It seems that it was necessary for an artist to 
build a structure so that architecture could find some of its own profound contact 
with the past, while remaining a witness to the present . 

Just as art may enrich new forms in architecture, so furniture and interior design 
sometimes play their role Another well-known figure m France, Philippe Starek, 
recently created the Felix Restaurant in the Peninsula Hotel. Hong Kong. Though 
this is. strictly speaking, an interior design, it does make a case for the very type of 
curving unusual forms that Starck has translated into built form on occasion, espe- 
cially m Japan. The idea that furniture and other objects can take on unusual new 
shapes certainly has a bearing on the creative trends in architecture, as Starck. 
Mendmi and others have proved. 

Finally, an example of the work of an architect that verges on the sculptural 
should be cited here. Bernard Tjchumi's La Villette Follies, on the northern peri- 
phery of Pans, challenge the barriers that exist between art and architecture. 
Usually, it is said that architecture must serve a function, whereas art may be 
devoid of such practical concerns. Tschumi's follies, emblematic works of the 
Deconstruct 1 vist movement, do occasionally actually serve a purpose (ticket office, 
cafe or Red Cross station), but just as often they arc decorative objects that give a 
geometnc pattern to the vast Villette park area. 
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Architect/Artists and Artist/Architects 

Frank Gehry's thoughts about the inspirational nature of contemporary art have 
already been quoted in this volume. Two examples of his work, both located in 
Venice, California, give an idea of how he integrates art and goes on to create his 
own kind of sculptural work. The most notable feature of the Chiat/Oay Mam Street 
building (1986— 91 ) is the central part of the facade, formed by an enormous pair of 
binoculars designed by Cohry's friends Claes Oldenburg and Coosje van Bruggen. 
The distinction between art and architecture is further blurred here by the fact that 
cart enter the structure by passing beneath and through the binoculars. 
Furthermore, small office or conference spaces have been created within the 
binocular cylinders. 

Gehry's Norton House (1982-84) is a three-story residence built on a narrow 
beach-front lot facing the Venice boardwalk. It reflects the chaotic architecture of 
us environment, and calls on such varied materials as concrete block, glazed tile, 
stucco and wooden logs. Its most notable feature is a freestanding study modeled 
on the lifeguard stations that dot the wide beaches of Venice and Santa Monica. 
Just a few meters from this house, California blondes, roller skaters, muscle 
builders, homeless peopleand tee-shirt venders jostleeach other for attention, and 
the extraordinary vista toward the Pacific opens. In this very particular and 
ephemeral environment, Gehry has created a house that responds in an original 
way, and breaks the usual molds of contemporary architecture. It is. in almost every 
definable sense, a work of art in itself, calling on the popular culture sources that 
in fact inspire much contemporary painting or sculpture 

"Two-Way Mirror Cylinder Inside Cube" is a work created by the artist Dan 
Graham for the Dia Center for the Arts in New York in 1 99 1 . This was one of the pro- 
jects chosen for Terry Riley's 1995 "Light Construction' exhibition at the Museum 
of Modern Art. As curator Terry Riley writes, "Graham's Two-Way Mirror Cylinder 
mside Cube, a work which dearly occupies a position 'in between,' consciously 
refers to the history of glass architecture ... But Craham's work . . . transcends a 
purely esthetic approach. By incorporating it into his Rooftop Urban Park Project. 
which hecharacteriies as a 'Utopian presence' in the city, he elevates the work from 
the status of mere formal abstraction. His contemporary urban park - which, like its 
traditional counterparts, seeks to reintegrate alienated city dwellers with their 
environment while providing a contemplative place apart - restores the aesthetic 
dimension of the glass dream and points toward the idealism that sustained it.■ ,, 
The 'in between* referred to by Terry Riley is naturally the situation of a work that 
is between art and architecture, a status that seems to be more and more frequent 
both m the work of artists and in that of architects. 

One of the seminal figures of contemporary art, occupying a unique position as 
a British exile Irving in Los Angeles. Oavid Hoefcney projects his ideas of imaginary 
space, often expressed in his opera decors, into the shapes of his canvases. A visitor 
to his Hollywood Hills residence, at the end of a winding road far above the broad 
boulevards of Los Angeles itself, immediately grasps that his plan is nothing other 
than to have the vivid colors of his imagination spill out into the "real* world With 
his painter's eye, he has transformed his own house into a three-dimensional paint- 
ing, choosing colors rarely if ever seen in such juxtaposition elsewhere but in his 
canvases In works like his recent "Double Entrance" (oil on 2 canvases, 1 83 * 427 
cm, 1995), Hockney explores what he terms "imaginary" space, seeking to go 
beyond the experiments in this direction of the cubist artists. Fundamentally, such 
investigation of the very nature of space is precisely the kind of art that should and 
most probably will have a direct influence on the thinking of architects There is no 
longer an unwritten law of construction that provides that only rectilinear struc- 
tures can be erected in an economically reasonable fashion. Computer-aided design 
and advances in production methods clearly make it possible to build almost any 
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shape that an architect c an artist con imagine, so why not a vividly colored ma#|. 
strom of shapes? The task of the architect would be tomake such space livable while 
affirming the power of art to break emting molds. 

One woman who has consistently challenged the barriers that emit between the 
art world and architecture n Maya Lin. Now thirty-si« years old. she was only 
twenty-one. an architectural student at Yale, when she submitted the winning 
design for the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington This V-shaped wedge 
of black granite is cut into the earth of the Mall, not far from the Washington 
Monument. On it. in the order of their death, are inscribed the names of the 57,000 
Americans who lost their lives m Vietnam. The London daily The Indeperxtom called 
Maya Lin's work "the greatest of all modern monuments . . this relentless stretch 
of lustrous black granite that recalls the name of every poor Jack who died need 




Itssly fighting for a political concept - the domino theory - that ousted openly in 
the minds of paranoid, vote -conscious politicians. When you see grown men. who 
have coursed the heart of darkness in order to indulge the whim of a social elite, 
trace out the incised names of their comrades, beat Lin's walls with their fists and 
cry hot tears, you feel instinctively why so many monuments mean nothing to most 
ordinary people " n 

It was after designing this seminal monument, visited by more than 2.5 million 
people each year, that Maya Lin went to graduate school to become an architect 
There she encountered one professor who was to have a considerable influence on 
her 'Frank O. Cehry was very supportive when I was in graduate school," she says 
"Frank was a teacher, and when I told him that instead of drawing up a design I 
wanted to collaborate with a sculptor and build something, he said. Great, go 
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ahead ' So, without planning, we built this huge tree house 40 or 50 feet off the 
forest floor m Vermont. Frank was wonderful. He mace me realize that it was OK to 
do in between art and architecture. I remember him saying, 'Don't worry about the 
distinctions Do what you need to do." 

Today. Maya Un has worked as an architect in a more traditional sense, building 
two houses, but she continues to create sculptures as well. When asked if she is 
making a conscious eff on to challenge the barriers between the two disciplines, she 
answers, "I have not tned to make an overt statement. There is inspiration and 
artistry involved in making a monument or designing a house, and yet you are Still 
apparently involved in making something which is functional. For mo the Vietnam 
Memorial was a sort of exercise, because I never expected it to be built It was an 
ideological commentary about trying to go against our standard approach in the 
United States to monuments. I tried to avoid making any overt political statement. 
nowever What I was concerned with was not modem art - it was not necessarily an 
esthetic statement To be apolitical became political - to not declare a victory The 
identification of the individual as the individual - that is a twentieth century idea. 
I had no notion of making a hybnd of earthworks of the 1970s and architecture. I do 
not tend to approach that kind of esthetic theonring or commentary within the 
work . I leave it to ot hers to make such comments."" 

The architect Michael Roiondi. one of the founders of t he SC I • Arc school in Santa 
Monica, and former partner of Thorn Mayne in the firm Morphosis. has created a 
new firm with Clark Stevens. Called PoTfl, th.s firm has worked on a number of 
highly unusual projects, which challenge accepted ideas about the materials and 
forms of architecture Their Gemini Learning Center, in Mornstown, New Jersey, 
was designed (or an international business consulting group It ■* intended to 
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develop 'new ideas and ways of thinking about the world and its social -«onomic 
structure " According to the firm, "The architectural concepts were framed and 
shaped by the terms collaboration, dynamical systems and structures, and trans- 
formative processes " The idea of including pieces of natural tree trunks in the 
design rs pan of a "growth" theme given to the interior, which includes a carpet 
the color of a forest floor, and piles of "rocks." Those elements, together with the 
"folded walls" made of plywood fastened to welded steel frames at unusual angles, 
grve the project a sculptural aspect . at a time when much contemporary sculpture 
and installation art calls in a similar fashion on a variety of unusual materials 

Josh Schweitzer's Monument (1987-90). located in Joshua Tree. California, 
comes as close to sculpture as f unctional architecture con. The Joshua Tree Narional 
Monument is a desert area located three hours by car outside of Los Angeles. This 
small (90 m-*) house, intended for the use of the architect and five friends, is located 
on a 4 ha site within the confines of the park, It is an assemblage of one room build 
ings. each containing a separate function. There is an orange, porch like structure 
that is a shaded outdoor space The olive-green pavilion contains a 3.5 m high living 
room, while a purple-blue volume contains a dimng area, kitchen and sleeping 
spaces. Built with pa.med stucco walls, exposed aggregate concrete floor* and 
windows framed with redwood. The Monument is a homage to its surroundings. 
imbued with a "monastic solemnity." As the architect says. "Its colors are the colors 
of the desert." He also cues Rudolph Schmdler's ideal of the house as a "permanent 
camp" as an inspiration for this structure. 

Occasionally, a close working relationship between an architect and an artist 
brings new light to the differences and similarities between thedisoplmes Richard 
Meier and Frank Stella have known each other and worked together since the 
1950s. In recent yean. Stella has explored the idea of actually creating architecture, 
for example in the case of the pavilion of the Croninger Museum, which was finally 
built by Coop Himmclblau. Then too, there is a very definite sense of an architec- 
tural, if imaginary, space in much of his work ("Hooloomooloo 1,2,3." 1994, 

^'ptveh, 1:340x299 cm; 2 340.630cm; 3: 340x254 cm; "Watson and the Shark," 
1995, aluminum on iron base. Overall: 151 ■ 192 ■ 138 cm). Richard Meier has 
engaged in the opposite form of exploration, creating both collages and his own 
sculpture, which bears more than a passing resemblance to that of Stella ("Saulgeu," 
1994.38x67x71 cm, sculpture). When asked if he feels that there is a blurring of 
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the lines between art and architecture, Richard Meier replies. *No. I'm not sure 
there'ssomuchof the blurring of the lines I think it's simply that more artists want 
to be architects Maybe historically more architects have wanted to be artists, but I 
think that today more and more artists really would like to make architecture Frank 
Stella is a good example, and a number of projects which he has made in Europe arc 
for buildings, and in a sense incorporated in the conception of those buildings is the 
Ittfet'S view I think that the beginning points are usually different for an amst than 
an architect The artist has an idea of what might be. and then finds someone who 
wants that idea Generally an architect waits for someone to come to him with a pro- 
ject and then says, 'I have an idea for what you can do" As Richard Meier says, he 
draws a lino "between the architecture of artists and the architecture of architects." 
but he does not hesitate tocall his own Frankfurt Museum of Decorative Arts *a work 
of art ' "I consider that most of my building* are works of art,' he says, "but I have 
observed a number of artists who are trying to do architecture On the surface, one 
would say that could be by an architect, or could be by an artist, but I believe that the 
approach of the artist is fundamentally different from that of the architect. As an 
architect you have built-in judgments about entry, about accessibility, about move- 
ment, about how a structure might bo inhabited, rather than being simply concerned 
about the form and relationship of the construction, or constructional elements . *■'* 
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A younger architect. Simon Ungers. bom in Cologne. Germany in 1957. 
approached his client's desire for a combined house and library by creating the 
T-House. which has been rightfully compared to a sculpture by Richard Serra The 
weathering steel used by Ungers certainly brings to mind Serra's preferred Corten 
steel. Ungers has actually completed mote works of installation art than he has 
buildings. Tellingly, he compares his T-House (designed with Tom Kinslow) to a 
sculpture he crested with structural steel at Hunter's Point .n New Vorfc. or with a 
1993 work he called "Bed SlabmSpace." As he says about the latter work. 'RedSlab 
in Space is a monolithic, monochrome construction that integrates the two existing 
columns of the gallery space and uses them structurally It is a synthesis of painting. 
sculpture and architecture, and attempts to establish a connection to early 
Modernism, in particular Constructivism. De Stijl and Purism, which sought a 
similar integration The same could also be said of the T-House " 

A final interesting case of symbiosis between architecture and art is the work of 
Lebbeus Woods. His complex, apocalyptic drawings for buildings that most often 
will never be built have had a considerable influence on architectural thinking. He 
has participated in several projects organized by Peter Noever, Director of the 
Ostcrreichischos Museum fur Angewandtc Kuntt in Vienna. The most recent of 
these, the International Conference on Contemporary Architecture, held in Havana. 
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Cub*, in January 1995 gave rise to hrs Havana Project, which is a proposal for a 
dynamic reassessment of the architectural needs of this city. The drawings of 
Lebbeus Woods, together with proposals on the same theme by Coop Himmelblau, 
Zaha Hadid, Steven Holl. Thorn Maync, Eric Owen Moss, and Carme Pinos, were 
conceived for an exhibition whose theme would be the movement toward 'archi- 
teau'C that comprises complexity, sensitivity, and dynamics; architecture that 
focuses on the human being and withstands commercial definitions; architecture 
that copes with new tasks as well as the old traditional ones - an everyday architcc 
ture that yet contains the claim of universality and topicality - architecture as a uni- 
versal and unifying metaphor of space, time and body. " Although the participants 
in t h*s conference were all architects, they are also architects who tend toward an 
artistic vision of their worV. The movement of art and architecture toward each 
other seems both inevitable and fruitful. 
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Japan: The Ceremonial Way 

In Japan, too. there have been numerous efforts to bring different art form* into 
closer contact. The Japanese content it of course a very particular one. because of 
the strong role played by tradition. That tradition, whether it be m terms of the 
visualization of space or of the use of materials, does not seem as distant from eon 
temporary creation as is Western tradition. That fact undoubtedly explains the 
wealth of creators working at the boundaries between disciplines. One case in point 
is TadastM Kawamata. Born in 1953 on the northern island of Hokkaido, he studied 
to be a painter, but found that he was more fascinated by the demolition and 
reconstruction of a building visible from his window "From my window." he says. 
"I was a witness to the operation of the urban metabolism, a digestion and regur- 
gitation of materials which are linked to the lifccycloofthecily.* From that moment 
on. Kawamata created increasingly complex wooden environments, at documents 
8 (19971, in Toronto (19B9) and in other cities around ihe world. His most ambitious 
construction, his Poosevolt Island Project, was built and demolished in New York 
between August and December 1992 in an abandoned hospital. Reveatmgly, 
Kawamata uses the word "cancer* to describe his own work. Indeed, his chaotic 
scaffolding /sculptures are always an outgrowth of existing, often abandoned 
buildings. His works are ephemeral, as are indeed most urban structures, and they 
call attention to the idea of the city as a living organism. Perhaps closer to the shanty 
towns that surround many third world cities than to the gleaming new forms con- 
ceived by many architects. Kawamata's works, made from reused wood, also recall 
that the most widely spread forms of construction m the world are indeed of such 
spontaneous nature. 
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Although Kawamata vigorously rejects any relationship between his use of wood 
jnd the antrum traditions of Japan, it is a fact that much Japanese art and architec- 
ture is fashioned from wood. Another important artist who works principally with 
bamboo is Hiroshi Toshigahara. Director of the famous Sogetsu ikebana school in 
Tokyo, he is the son of Sofu Teshigahara. who was responsible, together with Kenro 
Tange. for a return to interest in Japanese cultural traditions af tor the reject ion that 
followed World War II. Hiroshi Teshigahara creates environments out of bamboo, 
which resemble a kind of traditionally inspired installation art. In 1992 and 1993. 
he created an installation for the traditional Japanese tea ceremony, at Numaru. a 
former residence of the Emperor 100 km to the southwest of Tokyo. Pavilions for 
the tea ceremony were designed here by Tadao Ando, Arata Isoiaki and Kiyonori 
Ktkutake A slightly different version of his installation was seen in 1993 at 
Unesco. m Paris. Like the great master of the tea ceremony Sen no Pikyo (152 1-91), 
:hc ambition of Toshigahara here would appear to be the creation of a total 
work of art, m which installation, garden and architecture participate m a unified 
c-p'ession. 

Fo< certain figures, it seems obvious that a blending of different types Of artistic 
e*D'cision is inevitable. The great Japanese couturier l«ey Miyake is one of these 
creators. His work has frequently been shown in museums of art. and it is no coinci- 
dence that he is a dose fnend of architects like Isoiaki and Ando In his global ap- 
proach to fashion, there it an undeniable architectural element, which can already 
be seen m his development of unusual textiles. 

The analysis of space and volume implicit in architecture can clearly be influ- 
enced m certain instances by the new vision brought to these subjects by artists. 
Contrary to a widely held opinion. Japan has counted a number of highly important 
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artists in the postwar yean. Some of these have not been recognized in the West 
because of the direct connection of their work to Japanese tradition. Others may 
have been underestimated. Such would seem to be the case of the sculptor Isamu 
Noguchi (1904-88). born of a Japanese father and an American mother. Noguchi'* 
last studio, located m the town of Mure, on the island of Shikoku. is unfortunately 
not opon to the public because of legal disputes. Hundreds of his sculptures, often 
looking like massive blocks of unsculpted stone, are piled and placed m the grounds 
of this property. Noguchi is of interest to the debate about the relationship 
between an and architecture because of his masterful sense of space. He brought a 
Japanese sense of minimal intervention, a kind of Zen spmt to contemporary an, 
and showed that space and form could be seen m a different way. while keeping 
their deep, intimate connection to the past, and indeed to nature. Again, it will 
come x no surprise that members of the Japanese committee for the defense of 
Noguchi's work indude Ando. Isozaki and Miyake. 

Japan'scities. Tokyo foremost among them, are not at all similar totheir Western 
counterparts. The massive, sprawling vista of urban Tokyo is enough to impress 
even the most blase of visitors. More often than not, Tokyo seems to new visitors to 
be a pure expression of chaos - even neighboring buildings can face m different di- 
rections as though intent on breaking rank and going their own way But there are 
reasons for this, and apparent chaos may indeed be a different, or higher, form ol 
organization. A Gorman artist, fcaffael Bhemsberg. born in 1943 in Kiel, seems to 
have captured this in his piece "Another World. Another Time," installed in ig93 at 
the Kamakura Museum. Made with electronic components, this large work suggests 
that what looks disorganized may indeed be highly sophisticated, a lesson that 
some contemporary architects seem to have absorbed in recent years . 

Three architects, two of them foreigners, have brought different approaches to 
a new relationship between art and architecture in Japan I.M. Pei's 1990 Bell Tower 
at Misono. Shiga, for e»ample is based m its form on a traditional Japanese musical 
instrument, the 6achv. Built for a religious sect near Kyoto, this bell tower <s one of 
Pei's purest and most spiritual structures 

Much less spiritual, the buildings of Shin Takamatsu, such as his Syntax located 
m Kyoto, are often based on an exaggerated machine metaphor. Takamatsu's 
drawings, though, give an eerie presence to forms that are often anthropomorphic 
as well as mechanical- 
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A final, almost amusing onample H that of Philippe Starck's. "U Ftamme,* built 
in Tokyo m 1990 for the brewer Auhi. Starck compared this structure to a "black 
granite urn placed on a luminescent glass stairway, and topped with a golden 
flame " Indeed the Trench designer believes that nothing should keep buildings 
from being designed like objects, a radical idea that has prevented him from work- 
ing frequently in Europe as an architect . The Japanese, however, for all t he<r respect 
for tradition, are much more apt to accept such a new concept The Asahi building 
ii m fact not very successful internally. It functions best as a symbol at the edge 
of a very busy elevated road, and it does show that different art forms can and do 
enrich the vocabulary of contemporary architecture. 
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Shapes for the Future 



Concentrating on Europe, the United States and Japan, this survey has attempted 
to demonstrate that a number of factors have given rise to new forms in architec- 
ture in the past ten years. Naturally, the factors that influence architecture, from 
the economy to the spreading use of computer-aided design, are numerous Some 
of these factors, such as the computer, are so powerful that they will continue to 
transform the shapes and function of architecture at an accelerating pace in the 
years to come. As John Fraier has written, "A new architecture is being conceived 
in cyberspace by the global cooperation of a world community evolving new ideas 
by modeling ecologically responsible environments and using the computer as an 
evolutionary accelerator. This movement is reinforced culturally by similar thinking 
in music and other art forms. The emphasis has moved from product to process as 
Buckmmster Fuller. John Cage and Marshall McLuhan all foresaw; and it has 
moved from forms to the relationship between formsand their users. This paradigm 
shift will change our understanding and interpretation of past architecture as surely 
as it will change the way we conceive of the new,"** It has already been suggested 
here that the relationship between art and architecture has become closer, and 
that art has been a source for certain architectural explorations. Most often the 
published histories of architecture concentrate on the direct, formal and esthetic 
criteria that influence the built form, but recent trends suggest that a more holistic 
approach, taking into account such apparently "peripheral" influences as art and 
the evolution of economic concerns, might permit a better understanding of the 
contemporary situation. Below, a certain number of built works are highlighted. 
Some have already been mentioned in this volume, others have not. In principle. 
each places emphasis on different trends that influence architecture, from the 
varying approaches to tradition to ecological concerns and formal, artistic ones. 
The liberty of expression given to architecture in part by computers, but also by 
the evolving attitudes toward the built form, and new sources of inspiration such 
as contemporary an, is the subject of this chapter 

Japanese Masters of Light and Space 

The Osaka architect Tadao Ando has had a considerable influence on schools of ar- 
chitecture throughout the world His rigorous approach and his development of a 
Modernist vocabulary in the context of Japanese tradition certainly make him a fig- 
ure to be reckoned with for the years to come. What is not always fully appreciated 
is the almost sensual quality that he gives to his concrete structures. Concrete gen- 
erally docs not photograph well, and the play of light across its surfaces can only 
really be felt by visiting Ando's buildings in Japan. That said, his recent Meditation 
Space at the UNESCO headquarters in Paris can give some idea of his accomplish- 
ments to Westerners. Squeezed into a very difficult site behind Pier Cuigi Nervi't 
Assembly Hall and next to Marcel Breuer's headquarters building. Ando's structure 
is a 6.5 m high cylinder made of concrete, with an area of only 33 m'. Its floor, like 
the entrance area of Kisho Kurokawa's Hiroshima Museum of Modern Art. is paved 
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with granite irradiated by the 1945 bomb. Although not his best work, this 
Contcm plat ion Space does show that geometric rigor is not antithetic*! with a non- 
denominational spirituality, an interesting message m times of trouble. 

Since art has become difficult and expensive to collect, many municipalities and 
prefectures m iapan have turned to alternative ideas. Such is the case of the 
Museum of Fruit , situated in the Park of Fruits by the Fuef ufci Piver in the Varna nashi 
Prefecture. According to the architect. Itsuko Hasegawa. "Three structures with 
differing characteristics are aligned on a shallow southeast slope offering a won- 
derfut view of Mount Fuji These shelters include a tropical greenhouse, an atrium 
even space and a building which acts as a workshop for the teaching of hobbies.* 
The unusual shapes of the Museum of Fruit are computer generated As Hasogawa 
says. The geometry of the three shelters was studied through three-dimensional 
aata created on a computer Each shape was created through the rotation of simple 
bodies mtocomplex volumes . The capability to use such complex forms was made 
possible only with CAD."* 

With his Yaisushiro Municipal Museum, and other more recent structures, Toyo 
Ho has created a place for himself as one of the foremost practitioners of what Rem 
Koolhaas called a *lixe architecture* fskj- "White others try to develop an esthetics 
of disappearance," Koolhaas stated, "Ito effortlessly disappears, while still stimu- 
lating events " Ito himself has written about the great similarities he sees between 
the design of microchips and the evolving patterns of Cities, particularly m Japan 
Hesees thecitvasa'garden of microchips * 'Microchips.' hesays. 'dearly evoke 
■mages that are different from those of mechanical objects. These images are not so 
much of forms as of a space in which invisible things flow. One might describe that 
space as a transparent field in which diverse phenomenal forms emerge as the result 
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of flows. What is important here is not so much the expressed forms as the image of 
a space that makes the expression of those forms possible. " J7 

W<th buildings like his Tokyo Metropolitan Gymnasium, or Tepia. Fumihiko Maki 
has indeed placed himself in a different realm than a younger architect like Toyo (to 
In Maki's explanations of his own work, there is less reference to the "electronic 
ago" and the forms that it elicits, than there is an effort to look deeper into the built 
environment. He writes: "We may need to commit ourselves once more to swing 
things from the perspective of space. Up to now, our view, our standards, and our 
norms and piocess of design with respect to architecture have depended on our 
looking at (it) from the outside. To look at architecture from the inside naturally 
means concerning ourselves first of all with the extent of the primary spaces that are 
required. It is only when we look at architecture from the inside as well as from the 
outside that we understand how (it) frames and shapes the landscape in addition to 
Handing silhouetted against the landscape. - ' 1 

Like an old radical professor, Kaiuo Shinohera. author of the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology. Centennial Hall, presides over this debate, relating the strengths of 
Japanese tradition to a broad-minded acceptance o' chaos theory and other mani- 
festations of the altogether modem world in which contemporary Japanese must 
live. It is significant both of Shmohara's analysis and of the Japanese spirit that his 
earlier works were apparently very traditional houses. A thoughtful application of 
the lessons of the past to the perceptions of the present by Shmohara and a certain 
number of other Japanese architects place this country in the vanguard of thought 
about contemporary design. 

One of 5hm Takamatsu's most outstanding works is his 1 9B5 Kirin Plara, located 
on one of the busiest pedestrian corners of Osaka. Manipulating his machine 
metaphors, Takamatsu creates an almost unreal point of silent strength, sur- 
rounded oy the outrageous glowing signs for crab restaurants and cheap movies 
that are typical of the immediate environment. Takamatsu calls this 50 m high 
quadruple tower, which emus a genile white light, a 'monument without form.* 
Despite its very modern appearance, this seemingly unnatural calm brings to mmd 
the fact that calm and reflection are traditions of the Japanese spirit, which are 
being swept aside by rampant urbanization and commercialization. 
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American Dreams 

Pete* Enenman. once a member of the so-called "New York Five," has been more 
independent in recent years, creating an international reputation for himself with- 
out actually building very much His Greater Columbus Convention Center, m 
Columbus. Ohio, does give an idea, however, of the unusual configurations of his 
designs Eisonman's case is an interesting one because of his influence on the 
architectural world, but also because he takes the point of view that it is not the role 
of the architect tosimply make people comfortable by creating attractive buildings. 
Eisenman's attention to form, though, raises the question whether he too is not 
privileging esthetics over function 

"I would not say esthetics, but rather formal questions." counters the architect. 
'Formal questions deal with critical issues. I am looking for ways of conceptualizing 
tpace that will place the subject m a displaced relationship because they will have 
no iconographie references 10 traditional forms of organization. That is what I have 
aiw.iv*. been trying to do - to oblige the subject to reconceptualiic architecture. 
Ninety percent of architecture is banal, functional -casual. That is why we have to try 
to make it less casual - to make the reactions of people to architecture less casual 

> jrd Meier or Michael Graves are still trying to achieve that purpose through im- 
age, and I am saying that media has taken over image. We can no longer try to con- 
test the superiority of the media in terms of trying to capture attention. We have to 
actually change the relationship of the body to architecture. The body has to send 
messages to the brain saying "Wait a minute, something that I need to adjust to. 
something that I need to understand, is happening to me.* It is no longer a question 
of philosophy or esthetics, and I don't need Jacques Dcrnda to tell me how to do 
thai l nave also moved away from seeking new forms of organization in known. 
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natural phenomena . I like the idea that architecture comes from some sort of molten 
state in forming itself, rather than starting from a container. We all design architec- 
ture- from the peripheries in. I am suggesting that we should design from the inside 
out."* 

Whatever the shape of Peter Eisenman's built work, he is trying to grapple with 
issues of meaning m architecture at least for purposes of debate. His counterpart 
in the world ot American architecture 15 certainly Frank O. Gehry. who has always 
been much more concerned with the craft of building and the artistic use of often 
apparently banal materials. Hu headquarters building for Vitra, in Birtfelden, 
Switzerland, is a 6.000 m-* building designed so that the offices can become show- 
rooms Zoning in the area required a building less than 10 m high, and the Swiss 
energy code did not allow air-conditioning, so natural ventilation was provided for 
through windows, and the southern wall was shaded by a large canopy. The mam 
entrance and reception area is located centrally to permit its use m the case 0' poss- 
ible future expansion. Plans for the building make it clear that the richer, sculpted 
space is concentrated around the entrance, ceding to much more rectilinear design 
elsewhere. The concrete and masonry structure is covered with a combination of 
pamted stucco and line metal panels. Although the Vara entrance area rs a remark- 
able piece of architectural sculpture, it is not clear here that Gehry has done 
anything more for the building than to create an appealing exterior shape. 

His Festival Disney complex in Marnc-la-Vallee, outside of Pans, offers a richer 
vision of his talents. A total of 18.000 m J of boutiques and restaurants make up the 
contents of these buildings The most visiblo aspect of the architecture is certainly 
the series of towers, covered with specially oxidned stainless steel panels, which 
catch the sunlight during the day and that serve to hold up a web of J. 500 small 
lights, which illuminate the entire area at night. True to his reputation. Frank 0. 
Cehry has created a series of unique architectural forms, and has used materials as 
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vjt'Cd as natural zinc, asphalt, plaster and concrete, often in unexpected combina- 
tions Festival Disney retains something of the Califomian charm of Frank O. 
Gehry's earlier projects, such as his Edgemar Complex in Venice. Partial reuse of an 
existing structure, and a palette of different, usually inexpensive materials, once 
again give a sculptural complexity to this work. In many ways, Cehry is the essential 
pioneer of the search for new architectural forms through an artistic approach. As 
with much contemporary art though, Gehry's essential source material is popular, 
even industrial culture, with the apparent banality of asphalt or chain-link fence 
• jVing on an esthetic dimension in his hands 

Born m 1929. Frank 0. Cehry seems to feel that his time to build "great* works 
has come Unfortunately, his Disney Concert Mall in Los Angeles is at least tem- 
porarily halted. His Bilbao Museum in Spain it on the other hand advancing rapidly. 
Located in the center of the cultural district formed by the Museo de Bellas Art«. 
the University de Deusto. and the Opera House, on a 32,700 m J site formerly occu- 
pied by a factory and parking lot, the new Bilbao Museum is scheduled to open in 
the summer of 1997. Three firms participated m an invited competition, Gehry. 
AratalsoiabiandCoop Himmelblau. and the groundbreaking took place on October 
22, 1993. Designed in a cooperative arrangement with New York's Guggenheim, 
the museum will have 10,500 m J of galleries, 2,500 m ; of public space, with a 50 m 
high atrium, an auditorium, a museum store, a restaurant, and a cafe. Project cost 
for the 24,000 nv' building is estimated at $100 million. A sculptural metallic roof 
form reminiscent of a "metallic flower,* designed with the assistance of the CATIA 
! h tee -dimensional aerospace computer modeling program, unifies the project into 
a smgle architectural composition Building materials are titanium, limestone, and 
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glass. The museum's largest space will bo a large boat-shaped gallery completely 
free of structural columns and measuring 130 m by 30 m Most gallery ceiling 
heights will bo 6 m or more, which, together with the spectacular atrium, should 
give a very generous feeling of space to the whole. 

Perhaps less oriented to the sophisticated manipulation of construction mater- 
ials than Frank 0. Gehry, the Now York architect Steven Holl has demonstrated on 
numerous occasions that the exploration of light and space in architecture does not 
•nevitably entail extremely high costs. The offices he completed for D.E Shaw jnd 
Company in 1991 are located on the top two floors of a skyscraper on 4Sth Street 
between 6th and 7ih Avenues. These are offices for a company that makes exten- 
sive use of computers for trading, pausing only in the one and a half hour period 
when the Tokyoe»change has closed and the London exchange has not yet opened 
Steven Holt's design, which received a 1992 National Honor Award from the 
American Institute of Architects, explores color reflection or "projected color " 
According to Holl's description. 'The metal framing and sheet-rock with skim-coat 
plaster was carved and notched at precise points around the central 3 1 foot cube of 
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space at the entry. Color was applied to the backsides of surfaces, invisible to the 
viewer within the space Natural and artificial lights project this color back into the 
space around walls and fissures. As the phenomenon greatly reduced the intensity 
of the color being reflected, a range of fluorescent colors could be utilncd on the 
unseen surfaces, creating a mysterious calm glow." Completed within a $ 500,000 
budget, this project was intended as part of an ongoing expansion. 

Philip Johnson has been a central figure of contemporary American architecture 
lo' more than six decades, beginning with his contribution to the 1932 book Th§ 
Intetnitional Sry/e. written with Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Just prior to his ninetieth 
birthday in 1995, Johnson built a new visitors pavilion on his 20 ha. New Canaan, 
Connecticut estate, which includes his famous 1 949 Class House. He calls this build- 
ing 'the Monster." and as The New York Times critic Herbert Muschamphas it. he has 
"created a bending, rippling, twisting structure with an interior that puts compu- 
terised morphs to shame.' 16 Made of concrete sprayed on a flexible metal frame, 
K is pa*mcd m red and black acrylic, and is almost window! ess. As surely as any dis- 
course of Peter Eisenman, this building represents a shift in architecture away from 
the geometrically defined spaces of the very International Style that Johnson 
helped to launch. As Herbert Muse hamp points out. appropriate historical refer- 
ences here might be to post-World War I Cerman Expressionist architecture, as in 
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the wort of Hermann Finsteriin. Deborah Dietsch brings these Johnson reference! 
up to dale by writing about this pavilion. "It is inspired by the computer-generated 
forms of Frank 0. Cehrv and Peter Eisenman. German Expressionism, and the sculp 
lu'al collages of FranV Stelta. Clearly evident, too, is a link to the colorful dynamism 
of Zaha Hadid. whose drawings were shown in ' Deconstruct! vist Architecture,' 
which Johnson curated in 19B8 at the Museum of Modern Art."" Changing styles 
frequently throughout his career, announcing the arrival of Post-Modermsm for ex- 
ample with his ATftT Tower in New Yor*. Philip Johnson has been more than a 
barometer of changes in fashion. As a mentor of architects like Michael Craves, or 
more recently Enc Owen Moss, he has evened a clear and present influence on the 
course of American architecture. The building as an inhabited sculpture, a func 
tional work of an, here reaches a viable presence that will be felt m architecture for 
a number of years to come 

Like a country onto itself, California has bred many internal solutions to the 
problems confronting contemporary architecture. Some of these can be seen 
through the work of younger architects like Wes Jones, Enc Owen Moss or Josh 
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Schweitzer. The University of California Los Angeles (UCLA) Energy Services 
Facility on the Brentwood campus ts a container for gas turbines, boilers, chillers 
and exhaust stacks, plus miles of pipes. ducts and raceways. It represents an effort 
to come to grips with the impact, both visual and practical, of technology on archi- 
tecture As such rt is far removed from the esthetic or geometric explorations of 
Philip Johnson's guest pavilion. The work of the San Francisco firm Holt Hinshaw 
Pfau Jones, and especially of Wes Jones, who has now formed Jones Pannes- 
Architecture, this plant is intended tocall into question the esthetic and intellectual 
place of technology in everyday life. In the earthquake zone of Los Angeles, it ques- 
tions the supposed ability of technology to dominate nature. Solid, even massive. 
one might say that it has a curious San Francisco air to it What is interesting about 
the investigation of Wes Jones is that he is e»ploring *ihe continuing possibilities of 
mechanically influenced architecture in the post-mechanical future " He has clearly 
thought about the implications of the new universe of electronics for architecture 
As he says. "The dominance of the mechanical metaphor as a way of viewing the 
world is waning. In place of mechanical analogy and interpretation an eiplosion 
of electronic imagery - a mediated reality is assorting itself.' But rather than trying 
to embrace the undcfmable limns o' 'cyberspace* Jones declares. 'The electronic 
will give the mechanical life, maybe even consciousness, while the mechanical 
will continue to give the electronic substance, will free it to have effect and act 
in the substantial world." Thus the consciously mechanical metaphor of the UCLA 
plant" 

The Kate Mantihni Restaurant by Morphosis on Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly 
Hills has already been mentioned above. It is an example of a different attitude 
toward technology that the critic Charles Joncks dubbed 'Dead Tech, that is. High- 
Tech after the Bomb, or ecological catastrophe." As Jencks says, this 'signified a 
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new. sophisticated attitude toward! Modernism coming out of SCI- Arc. the avant- 
garde school of architecture that Thorn Maync's partner Michael Rotondi took over 
In the 1980s Whereas Modernistshadafaith in industrial progress, signified by the 
white sobriety of the International Style, the Post -Modernists of SCI-Aic had a 
bittersweet attitude toward technology. They knew it brought pollution, knew 
that progress tn one place was paid for by regress In another, but nevertheless still 
loved industrial culture enough to remain committed to the Modernist impulse of 
dramatizing technology *** 

Despite his cerebral approach. Morphosis principal Thorn Mayne defines his 
work, such as the Kate Mantilini Restaurant, by making reference to film, albeit of 
tne more intellectual variety "lim Jarmuseh made the film Stranger tftan P*radist 
from nothing." he says. "Today, buildings are as ephemeral as film The most solid 
aspect oi my work is what has been published. The buildings are gone in ten years 
Buddings are not that permanent anymore There has got tobe room in architecture 
lor the Jim Jarmuscrms. not )ust the Spielbergs."** 

Two projects by Enc Owen Moss, his (not Theater, in Culver City, and Samitaur 
in the same Los Angeles area, illustrate this young architect's approach 

The Ince Theater is a 1994 project for a 450-seat theater to be located in the 
present parking lot between the Gary Croup Paramount Laundry Li ndbtade Tower 
complex. Though not yet under construction, another part of this series of build- 
ings, now called Metafor (formerly CEM). is being completed. Intended for live 
performance or movios. the Ince Theater's unusual form is a computer-generated 
interaction between three spheres Whereas the other Gary Group buildings were 
largely conversions from existing warehouse space, the Ince Theater further 
explores the possibilities of spatial innovation that Moss proved himself to be 
capable of in thoLawson-Weston House (Brentwood, 1989-93). The apparent com- 
pie»ity of the structure as seen in computer drawings resolves itself into an unusual 
and elegant solution to the age-old problems of theater design. According to the 
ongmai plans, a pedestrian bridge would link the theater to the as yet unbuilt Sony 
building across the street The presence of Sony would make the idea of a theater 
in this otherwise rather forlorn section of Los Angeles more viable. Exterior and 
interior stairs would make it possible to climb onto the roof. This is * dynamic form, 
and as Enc Owen Moss has said. "If a building itself can include oppositions, so that 
Jbout movement or the movement of ideas, then it might be more durable " 
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Samitaur in Culver City challenges the use of urban space in a slightly different 
way than previous warehouse conversions imagined by Eric Owen Moss, because i( 
is built over a road Supported by steel columns ihat are positioned to avoid true- 
loading docks and existing structures. the enigmatic shape of this building disguise* 
a relatively straightforward internal plan Samitaur is in fact a prototype for an am- 
bitious project that Moss calls A.R City (Air Rights City), which would be built m 
space above abandoned Southern Pacific Railroad Lines between Culver City and 
the difficult South-Central district of Los Angeles Where other architects might 
dream only of working on pristine sites. Moss, working with the developer Frederick 
Norton Smith, has demonstrated that blighted semi-industnal urban areas can be 
profitably convened into viable office space. The cachet added by a talented archi- 
tect make* such adaptive reuse and complementary construction, as in the case of 
Sam.taur , all the more palatable to fashion-corneous clients. As John Morns Duton 
has written, "Arguably, some of Moss's work could be considered" art. "in the sense 
that its formal intervention goes far beyond utilitarian purposes. On the other hand, 
his designs convert solid but underutilized industrial structures into places that 
serve very real purposes for the owners, the tenants, and the municipalities. Perhaps 
the Moss-Smith projects can set an example for the world beyond L A.' K 
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In a very different *.tyl*. the sculptural appearance of Joth Schweitzer's 
Monument at Joshua Tree mentioned above is another reminder that California 
continues to play a role En a redefinition of the relationshio between art and archi- 
tecture. Indeed, the Southwestern United Statos, because of its largely favorable 
climate and because of the rapid growth of certain cities, has proven to bo the area 
from which some of the most innovative new architecture has come in recent years. 

Although a bit out of the architectural mainstream. Ban Prince, based in New 
Menco. nas created numerous private residences, some of which were dearly in- 
fluenced by his mentor Bruce Coff . The Mead/Pcnhall Residence, tn Albuquerque. 
New Memco, however, represents an original solution to the economic problems so 
often posed to contemporary architects, resigned with a very low construction 
budget and simple materials such as exposed, sandblasted concrete block for walls 
around the carport, wood framing finished either with stucco and shcetrock or gal- 
vanised metal on the e»terior and rough-sawn cedar plywood panels on the interior. 
thtl house sits on a lot that is only 20 x 41 m in size. Houses on nearby lots are one- 
and two-story contract or- designed frame/stucco structures, with a carport m front 
of each one. The design here was completed with the idea of providing space for a 
collection of photographs, paintings and nineteenth century furniture. There is a 
continuous curving ceiling made with exposed joists and metal. A series of covered 
and uncovered decks on the roof level emphasiiesthedistant mountain views tothe 
nonh and east. It is particularly interesting tosee Bart Prince'seffioent and visually 
spectacular approach to a low-budget project 

An area that this volume has not delved into in detail is that of ecologically 
oriented o* 'green" architecture. Often setting aside esthetic reasoning to reduce 
energy consumption or to use non-polluting materials, green architecture is a 
significant and growing trend both in the United Statos and in Europe. One of 
the carty proponents of an ecologically sensitive approach to architecture, James 
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Wines, principal of tho Now York firm SITE (Sculpture in the Environment), was 
asked by a BBC-sponsored television producer in the fall of 1994. together with 
three other architects, to develop a proposal for the decommissioning of a nuclear 
power station in North Wales. Trawsfynydd (pronounced Traus-vcn-ith) »s the firfl 
major nuclear power plant tn Great Britain to t»e decommissioned, but it is ntim- 
ated that more than 400 plants worldwide will go out of service within the next 
twenty years. The owner of the plant, British Nuclear Electee, has developed a 
process called "Early Reduced Height Safestore.* which according to the President 
of SITE. James Wmos. amounts to simply closing down production and "leaving the 
dangerous radioactive core to be removed by the North Wales community m 2 1 36 
when it is considered safer to dismantle it * The proposal of SITE, obviously un 
popular with British Nuclear Electric because of the high costs involved, would pro- 
vide for a "rapid* decommissioning using robotics (remote operated vehicles to 
remove the core materials) They also suggest "a massive greening of the entire 
area, lake shoro. and nuclear electric buildings using moss, rag weed and ivy as a 
means of removal of toxins from soil and water through the biochemical reaction of 
certain natural vegetation to radioactive materials.* Finally. SITE proposes the con- 
struction on a nearby hillside of a communications center intended to eiptore the 
problems of decommissioning and alternative energy sources Based on a "com- 
bination of a Celtic cross and the typical layered mounds of a Neolithic monument,* 
this center, like many of SITE'S projects, would be covered with greenery to an 
extent that n would "become increasingly mctamorphic In its physical appearance 
and 'ess and less visible within its natural content * Another group involved m this 
hypothetical design project, Arup Associates, suggested burying the plant in waste 
from nearby slate mines. On these mounds. Amps proposed to plant grass, moss 
and rings of trees Because of the capacity o' slate to absorb or insulate from radi- 
ation this solution does not seem inappropriate, and it too harkens back to the 

bunal mounds of the earliest phases of Western civilization. 
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It is interesting to noto That despite the very different location, and tho funda- 
menially apocalyptic nature of the problem to be solved, architects have devised 
ichemes (Of Noah Wales that in a way call on the very distant, m this case Neolithic 
past Built by Sir Basil Spence in 1 959, the Tt awsfynydd complo* was then viewed 
as an impressive monument to a new era of progress and plenty. It is ironic and sig- 
nrfkam that 35 years later this "Brave New World* becomes, on the contrary, a 
menacing symbol of the dangers of industrial growth. Herbert Muschamp. in The 
New Vork Times, put it this way: Today, after decades of increasing public aware- 
ness of ecological issues, a visitor is more likely to see the twenty-story plant as a 
monstrous intruder in an Arcadian sotting. Nuclear power, so the reasoning went, 
tapped into the innermost mysteries of nature. Why couldn't it coexist harmo- 
niously with forests and lakes? Today, this kind of thinking is recognized as an integ- 
ral part of cold war propaganda."* 4 It would seem highly unlikely that British 
Nuclear Electric, or indeed other such similar companies elsewhere in the world, 
would call on qualified outside architects, let alone ecologically oriented groups 
such as StTB for assistance in decommissioning. Most electrical companies prefer 
togivetheimpressionihatiherereallyisnoproblcm As the London newspaper The 
'ndepenoenr has written, however- "By 2010. more than 50,000 megawatts of cur- 
rent nuclear plant (the equivalent of 86 Trawsfynydds) will be made redundant m 
Britain. Each power station will cost something like CG00 million to "decommission" 
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And about US years to lose its lethal potency ""ItisdiffiCufuojudgewhotherthe 
"phyloremediation'proposed by SITE could really significantly alter the normal 
rate of absorption of radioactive elements. This is a matter more for scientists than 
for architects. It is certain, however, that blind faith in technological progress has 
led to extremely dangerous situations, and away from the eanhbound wisdom of 
previous centuries. 
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The European Crucible 

Si' Norman Foster's 1995 project for the SECC Conference Center, in Glasgow, 
designed with the assistance of the engineers Ove Arup & Partner*, is a stunning 
example of the type of new form being proposed by European architects. This is a 
{30 million 3,000 seat facility intended to complement the existing Scottish 
Exhibition and Conference Center It is located on the banks of the river Clyde, on 
what was once Queen's Dock, which inspired its form "reminiscent of a series of 
ships' hulls * The hull or steel shell image seen here may bring to mind Jom Utzon's 
Sydney Opera House, but there is a more regular and less overtly expressive rhythm 
m the Glasgow project. As the architect says, The building's form is derived from 
the ideal relationship of the internal planning which wraps accommodation in a 
series of layers around the auditorium . . . The slots between the shells allow day* 
Ught to flood into the foyer spaces around the auditorium, they also allow views 
back towards Glasgow along the nver Clyde.' Presented in the kind of CAD view 
that architects and clients favor more and more frequently. Foster's Glasgow pro- 
ject is significant of current efforts to create forward-looking architecture that 
'f Mm.s a deep connection to its site and local history. 

Enek van Egoraat, former principal of the Dutch firm Mecanoo. recently com- 
pleted the renovation of a building for the Nationale Nederlanden and ING Bank in 
Budapest, Hungary. Van Egeraat carefully restored this white 1882 Itahanate build- 
ing located on Andrassy iit - the local equivalent of the ChampsElysccs. from 
street level, it seems that hardly anything has changed, but the two top floors 
added by the architect are dominated by the 'whale." an organic blob that bursts 
through the glass roof onto the skyline of Budapest. Containing the boardroom, this 
extrusion is the focus of the project. It appears to float on a plane of gloss, which 
also functions as the roof. Its organic forms contrast with the exposed lift machin- 
ery All the more significant in Budapest because the city has undergone a period of 
fifty years in which architectural innovation was all but excluded, this unusual com- 
bination of late nineteenth and late twentieth century architecture it the fruit of the 
collaboration between the huge Internationale Nederlanden Groep NV (INC) rep- 
resented by the Czech born Paul Koch now living in Holland and the architects. INC 
■s the group that bought Banngs Bank after us financial fiascoes in March 1995 It is 
one of Europe's largest banking and insurance companies, with a 1994 net profit of 
Si. 49 billion. An admirer of Jean Nouvel. Frank O. Gehry and Van Egeraat. ING'* 
representative Paul Koch has commissioned them td work in Prague. Gehry's much 
publicized Rasin building in Prague, called "Fred and Ginger" or the 'Dancing 
Building* and attacked by Prince Charles, is the result of work earned out by ING. 
again represented by Koch, the Prague-based Sarajevo born architect Vladimir 
Miiunic and Gehry himself bke Gehry's Bilbao Museum, this design was made with 
the Dassault program CATIA. and another 3D computer modeling program called 
Pro/ENGINEER. Together with the CATIA models. Cehry "provided an AutoCAD 3D 
translation to local Czech architects for precasttng operations and field erection.* 
further proof of the advances made in computer technology tn facilitating innov- 
ative design. *• Clearly, m order for innovative architects to be given a chance to 
make the shape of the built environment evolve, it is necessary for them to have 
its who are willing to take risks This condition has unfortunately been met far 
too rarely at a time of rising economic and political conservatism. The Budapest 
Natiorale Nederlanden and ING building deals with the problems of the renovation 
of an historic structure in an unusual way. and it is interesting to note that the 
American magazine Arcnirectyre wrote in its November 1995 editorial that "One has 
only to look at the glass mansard and cocoon designed by the Dutch architect . 
atop an Italianate block m Budapest to understand how experimental design ener- 
gizes old buildings through contrast. It is difficult to imagine preservationists in 
• I :ountry sanctioning such juxtapositions." 1 * 
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Although less poetic than his Unazuki Meditation Space, the Takaoka Station in 
Japan, by the Barcelona architect Ennc Miralles, contains very similar sculptural 
elements. Moving beyond the applied decoration that has been anathema to 
modem architecture since the early pan of the century, this project seeks to integ- 
rate an exuberant manipulation of steel forms with the entrance to a railroad sta- 
tion Indeed, rhe point made by Miralles and others about the newfound freedom 
of architecture toexplore the range of possibilities offered by the world of art is not 
that architecture should embody the notion of *an for art's sake.* Rather what is 
sought here is a renewal of the vocabulary of the built environment, an enrichment 
that can only seek out ways to make the experience of entering and using a building 
more enlightening and fulfilling After the long period in which f unctionalrty ruled 
above any other consideration, this search for new forms must be hailed as a true 
liberation of architecture. 

Christian de Pomamparc's Palais des Congres project in Pans, already men- 
tioned above, brmgs to the fore the problems posed by the reuse or expansion of 
modern buildings. Whereas, prior to the twentieth century, large urban structures 
were often designed at though they were to last forever, economic considerations 
and evolving attitudes toward architecture imposed the construction of an enorm- 
ous number of buildings that clearly were not meant to withstand the force of time 
Less sensitive esthetically than the question of older buildings whose facades are 
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now often carefully restored in Western countries, that of modern buildings that 
have outlived their initial usefulness will increasingly be posed to architects. 

Pomamparc's Bandai Tower, an entirely new building to be located in Tokyo, is 
an unusual effort to use a system of variable colored lighting to "sculpt" the facade 
at night This rs a 7.000 m' comple* including offices for the toy company, apart- 
ments, a restaurant and fle»ible events spaces. As Jean-Pierre le Dantec, author of 
a recent monograph on Pomamparc has written about the Bandai project. This is 
■rt It is an art of light and space as it is conceived of by such demanding creators at 
Robert Irwin. James Turrell or Robert Wilton. "° 

Officially inaugurated on June 29. 1995, the European Court of Human Rights In 
Strasbourg, France, by English architect Sir Richard Rogers, is an outgrowth of the 
European Convention on Human Right*, signed in Rome on November 4, 1950, and 
applied since 1953. Through two branches, the Commission and the Court of Human 
Rights, this organization is in principle at the disposition of those persons who feel 
that their guaranteed human rights have been violated. Based in a 3.800 m- build- 
ing in Strasbourg since 1962. the Court was granted a 2 ha plot of land, and asked 
to build a new 20.000 m J building by a resolution of the European Council of 
Ministers on April 26, 1 986"The initially planned date for the inauguration, May 5, 
1989, was not maintained, partially because the proposed architectural plans were 
found lacking. The city of Strasbourg, which granted the land, then organized a 
competition, and Sir Richard Rogers was chosen on September 19. 19B9. Rogers 
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proposed a curved, double- headed building, corresponding 10 the bipartite 
function of the organization. When Rogers was chosen, the 240 million French franc 
construction cost corresponded to facilities for 25 member nates, but with the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, that number increased to 34. and 3,000 m J o' new office space 
were added to the project m the spring of 1992 The final cost increased to 455 
million French francs by December 1994. The final project, a 28,000 m : structure, 
includes 860 m J for tho mam court room. 520 m ; tor the meeting room of the 
Commission. 4,500 m J of meeting rooms, and 16.500 m' for the offices 

It should be noted that the so-called 'Protocol 11" signed by all of the member 
states since Way 11, 1994. and already ratified by nine of them, provides that the 
current bipartite organization will be dissolved in favor of a unique court structure 
Through no fault of his own, the very symbolism of Sir Richard Rogers's building 
thus no longer corresponds to the actual function of the European Court of Human 
Rights. 

Born in 1933 m Florence, a former partner of Sir Norman Foster and Rcnro Piano, 
with whom he built the Centre Pompidou, Rogers is seen as a leading proponent of 
the so-called "High Tech' style in architecture, *n image reinforced by buildings 
such as his London headquarters for the Lloyd's insurance groups. Rogers has clearly 
thought about the future of architecture, as the prescient remarks he made in 
February 1995cortainlyshow: 

"The art of building is pursued almost exclusively foi single-minded commercial 
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objectives Our 'bottom line' economies ensure that there is no incentive to invest 
tn ecological technologies that only pay off in the long run 

After a century of refinement, the steel or concrete building has never been so 
cheap to build, not built so cheaply. 

While buildings of all types are being packaged and standardized, architects are 
bemg selected on the basis of lowest fees rather than the quality of their work 
Designing greater flexibility into our modern buildings inevitably moves architec- 
ture away from fixed and perfect forms. But when a society needs buildings that are 
capable of responding to changing requirements. I believe we must search for new 
forms that express the power of change 

Restoring old buildings to their supposed original condition is. I would argue, a 
spunous notion. Buildings have always been adapted, reshaped, redecorated, re- 
plumbed and relit. But this living process grinds to a halt in the face of over, jealous 
preservation. Today, we are letting our architectural heritage choice our future. 
Making museums of our cities ossifies society 

Rather than rely on high-energy consumption, architects are now beginning to 
explore building forms and technologies that harness natural resources - land- 
scape, wind. sun. earth and water. 

Computer technology is one of the breakthroughs m the design of low-energy 
buildings. Programs now available can generate models that predict air movement. 
light levels and heat gain while the buildings are still on the drawing board. This sig- 
nificantly increases our ability to refine each aspect of the design of a building, so 
as to maximize the use of its natural environment. And it is computers that are 
giving buildings increasingly sensitive electronic nervous systems, able to register 
internal and external conditions and respond to individual needs. New materials 
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e*isi thai are capable of changing from high insulation to low, from opaque to 
transparent . that can react organically to the environment, respond to the daily on- 
vironmental cycle and transform themselves through the seasons The future if 
here.but its impact on architecture is only just beginning."*' 

The Milanese architect Aldo Possi, born in 1931 , and known for his rather radical 
political views and for a certain Post-Modern taste, built two notable structures in 
rmffi years. His Maastricht Museum rs a large onhibition hall located in a former 
factory area on the banks of the Maas River. Its central, metallic clement hat been 
compared in form by critics to a coffee pot. but the essential inspiration of this 
structure comes from the early twentieth century industrial architecture of the 
area, which has been for the most part rated. His Palazzo Hotel, located in Fukuoka. 




Japan, is a different matter. Here, amidst the typical visual chaos of the Japanese 
urban environment, m the Haruyothiarea, he has erected a seven-story hotel whose 
facade, covered m marble and copper, contains no apparent windows This unex- 
pected, almost funerary design gives the structure a bind of calm, imposing pres- 
ence Initially intended as the starting point for the renewal of a larger area, the 
Palazzo Hotel is a fascinating attempt at collaborative design. Within Rossi's archi- 
tecture. Caetano Pesce. Ettore Sottsass. Shiro Kuramata and Alfredo Arnbas have 
designed bars and discotheques. Unfortunately the promoter Matsuhiro Kuiuwa. 
who had the vision to call on this exceptional group of creators, was not able to 
pursue his larger plans, but the Palano remains a witness to the openness of some 
Japanese clients and the inventiveness of European architecture and design. 
Wnereas Rossi's Palazzo bears the evident signs of ample construction and 
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design budgets. Schneider • Schumacher's Info Bcu fn Berlin is almost a diametrical 
opposite. A temporary exhibition building designed to inform residents about the 
massive construction projects under way in Berlin, the Info Bon would appear 
to be a prototypical architecture for the age of uncertainty. It .j only in recent years 
that talented architects have turned their attention m any serious way to the prob 
terns posed by ephemeral structures. Thu may be due to a '»cb of demand, or to the 
egos of some architects who still try to build "for eternity * Naturally there have 
been consistent efforts throughout the twentieth century to grapple with the con 
cept of non- permanent architecture, through inflatable buildings or the geodesic 
domes of Buckmmster Fuller for example Universal exhibitions have been a 
constant source of ideas for ephemeral architecture, to the extent that some 
"temporary* structures such as the Tour Eiffel in Pans have occome much more 
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peimanent than thoif designers intended, As cities expand and tight budgets 
preclude the construction of durable architecture m some locations, as the prob- 
lems of homeless people become unbearable, it would appear that buildings such 
as the Info Box might very soon be called upon to do more than house exhibitions. 
It would be all the better if architects took the time to resolve the esthetic and 
practical problems of temporary structures m a way that might make them more 
livable than if they are conceived m a more mechanical Of purely industrial way. 
Ttie talented Portuguese archneaAIvaroSiza. winner of the 1992 Priokor Prize. 

was called on in 1991 to design a manufacturing hall for the Vitra complex m Weil 
am Rhein, Germany, already mentioned m this volume because of the projects built 
there by Frank O Cehry. Zaha Madid and Tadao Ando. Located next to Hadid's fire 
tt^ion and across the road from buildings by Nicholas Ghmshaw and Frank O. 
Cehry. this factory facility faced unusual challenges of context. Indeed, there are 
very few places tn the world where such a concentration of buildings built by 
"name" architects e*ists Siu's solution was to erect a reinforced concrete struc- 
ture with a nearly blank red brick wall facing the street. At 11,600 m> this is the 
largest structure on the Vitra 'campus.* although its very blankness calls attention 
less to its bulk than to the neighboring, more exuberant forms of Hadid An 11 m 
high steel bridge arches across the toad toward Gnmshaw's factory building, and 
frames the view toward the fire station for entering visitors. Such fundamental 
modesty is undoubtedly rare amongst the architects cited in this volume, who do. 
it is true, have a natural tendency to call attention to themselves. 

One excellent European example of ecologically sensitive architecture must bo 
cued here The now Ulm University Engineering Sciences (Umvertitat Utm 
EloktrotechniWHochfrequenrtechnik. 1990-91) buildings are located m a penph 

it, almost rural setting. The architect Otto Steidle says that he "mistrusts all 
buildings which only have one possible function.* and in Ulm his efforts have been 
directed toward not creating *a world for specialists, but more an indicator of the 
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links between and the closeness of art and science.' This theoretical input u of 
course interesting, but the final result rs more than a little surpnstng. with its heavy 
reliance on inexpensive materials such as plywood (for budgetary reasons again), 
and its complex, colorful facade*. The color scheme is visually based on a rhythmic 
diagram of Bach's Fugue in C minor, which does not prevent the whole from having 
i slightly prison- like appearance, perhaps due to the towers erected at the nodal 
points of the complex Seeking, as he was asked to do by local officials, not to up- 
set the Obere Eselsberg sito in rts function as an important climatic factor for Ulm. 
Otto Steidle has created numerous passageways between the forest side and the 
opposite direction, corresponding to Richard Meier's nearby Research Center for 
Daimler-Ben*. The whole university complex is built with an environmental respect 
symbolized by a rainwater gathering and distribution system Togethor with the 
substantial use of wood in the upper sections, these design elements undoubtedly 
qualify the Ulm University as an ecologically sound structure. Perhaps more funda- 
mentally significant in architectural terms, the flexibility of the design, or in some 
sense its intellectual modesty in the positive sense of the term, signals a very 
different approach than that which might have been taken a few yea's ago. when 
strict Modernism, or worse, Post-Modermsm were in vogue. 

A final project, the L'Oreal Factory at Aulnay -sous-Bois. France, by the architects 
Valode & Pistre. is in many ways symbolic of the search for new forms m architoc 
ture. This 30.000 m ; manufacturing and administrative complex is most notably 
marked by its enormous curved roof inspired by the image of a threepctalcd flower 
floating above the ground. Made of an aluminum/polyethylene "sandwich/ the 
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toof dementi, measuring 60 x 1 30 m are suspended without columns by a tubular 
spaceframe superstructure designed by the late engineer Peter Pice. The apparent 
and real lightness of the root structure made it possible to bring far more light into 
the factory areas than is usually the case. Because of new production techniques, 
dividing the usual assembly line process of this cosmetics manufacturer into smaller 
units, the architects were able to propose this spectacular tripartite structure 
disposed around a central garden and artificial lake, rather than adhering to the 
more traditional rectilinear architecture of factories. The unusual curving complex- 
ity of the roof elements was made possible not only by computer-aided design but 
by a laser-guided checking system for the placement of the 20.000 panels. 
Combining an innovative structural solution with a renewed concept of factory 
layout, this project concludes this survey as well as any other. The L'Oreal factory 
shows that technology, new matenals and a willingness on the part of clients and 
architects to experiment have created the conditions for a true renewal of archi- 
tecture, in their project description. Valode & Pistre quote Atvar Aalto. who said. 
"Architecture has an unstated ideal, which is to recreate paradise. If we did not 
constantly bear this idea m mind, all of our buildings would be simpler and more 
trivial, and life would become . - yes. it would almost no longer be worth living." 
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1991 compatit MW to* Iha na— Ca"3" 

»>,OparaHov*B SkahaiiMtwadat 
"n«iUi«nirr. at tha Tokyo 
bntttuM of Tachnotofy. anO m 1 ff J 
at thp Maoa'd C. adnata School of 
DMM 



Hodg*ll< ♦ Fung 
Tha pnnopah o* Hod9af.1t • fang 
<faatada> l9*4.an>Oanf Hodfartt 
(I A ObftwCaaaft. U An* . rHa) 

a-«d H«»H Tuno, |M. Ann , oclAJ 
At -da from ifca lowa'l TamfjorB/y 
LnVary at UCLA, tha* -on) M/Judat 

tM CU> t Hm A«aAn « MoBrwooo. 

a pomanoM toia* aaS«n«i> •nnon 
•ant at rur t tad Oaynhn.ta« faol 
! r LA Ant Part at iha Snpuinrda 

taxi. Handaa* *«ii« C<-po>»-«n 

Ofm laoaav. I A . a^d tM Vto 

#avdanca(Hotn/woo*n Th«y tyatKjnad 
tha i>k«i>a> 'Bhn>pr.nt, to. Moda™ 

U— «g- at iha MatCA Tar-porary 

Comarapontry. and ant cumntly wort 

■"9 on a na— Ima amMHtam Of Ota 

■aart of Chariot and ftay Eamat. Khad 

*«d to Opan <n Walfwofton ai I M7 



Ami ItonV i 
•on* ■> Ola Crty <*• tha itland of 
KfinK. in Hit, Aral* luitli q-rdv 
Mad f>0* tKa AnManioal racuarv of 
Iha Unrntnrtyo* Tokyo •» I9S4 and at 
tatMnhad Arita IiciMi A Atioottti *• 
If* J. Ka»>t — wli »d |r tha oft«a 
Canto Tanoa Vnatna* ol tha I9M Ba*al 
imtntna of intWi Anrtwta«ii Co*d 
Madal. Ka hat baa* aiuro* of mayor 
toatpatrtaont ■«» at that hatd in 199* 
'or tha «*- Rama- iwantattonpl 
A*pon rfoaabka batUnfi -dwda 
tna Uutavm of Modora An. Ounau 
|t«7i-?aj.tti«rt W tMo«ca«nf 
■h4**4. Tt<itirba(l979-91). tha 
Matauai of CoManponirv An. Lot 
AnoaaaanMI -•«, An Towa* MiM. 
Una (ItM-W). Taam Dnnay •*««, 
r k»<U (19*0-94}. and B ox Plata. 
04J(IMI-9S) C-rn»ciipr0fa*1i.n 
dada tt.aaita Snuuoka *iau G>rtb<af 
CoaapAta. SMuuoka. and 0»«n 

Canta- of Soant* and Intfwiitv (COSIJ. 
Co*— *« Oh~> 



Toyolto 

•em ut 194 1 tn Saovl. KonM. Toro (to 
o-aOuatad from iha Wummryot Io*» 
•" <f*S. andtaortadvotiaofhcaof 
r>yonon KAuUta bMil I9« Ha era 
atad in o*n ofrn ki tin. aiMMing 
t »a FUflH of to»o Ho Antmact • 
AiieciatM j> 197* H4 roatcaatad 
nnrkmOadai Ui«liinMHutnnid 
•nca. Tokyo (I9B4). to— •• o* iha 
Wtnai. Voaonana. (»wi|lNt| 
'aiwtfi.ro Uunxeal Uinawm 
Yatuna.ro. a^mainoto(lt««-9l). and 
tM (ldan\ PMota < Heaaa (I*t3'*4| 

and F ira SuiHnM»U.t». Oo"" 
Mot ad « ina IM oty on tna nUnd 

ofKytnA. HapattxieaMd-itna 
U^ananai Lu^iani) Cann* AnM 
tatantational Ptanruiq and Lhttan 
0»t>a/i C<y<ta>ltat>on -n 1991. and 
haabwtfi a PutAc tn na n y a ni 
Ttanaiwn ta anna**. Caia»a » i 
P9W4TJ 



Hcnog ft d* Mffuron 
iaor-a« Ma>ao9 •»* "ana da Mtwon 
-ana botfi bom wlatafMltM I— Y 
tocanaa daqiaat m mt*%i*iun at tM 
fTH at Zanch <n 1975. afta* uintnng 
-nh AUo ■ou.. and 'oundad Ina- Imn 
HanOQ ft da Maura* A/rMartunt 

'>tM)>o.<>8a>aiin IJ7f Ina-rbo-'t 

-on\ ndWdaatha Amtpodai I bvdani 
itowungatihaUnrvanitada 
Bm-909««. Ov>n(l»tl-»7). tSa Ihroia 
1-napa fanory and ' mao* 8 jtm— j 
n UuMouaa H9*lt and a fafaary lo# a 
pmata r oaia m on of ccnanpcif 
arl«il an kft(1f41-tJ) Uott notably 
I'wynonKha^anaanV.nlvKio 
da nan tb# "»w T#ia Canary ailanuon 
•o" (ontanawarv an. to b# ttbjiad 
a> th» lint ikM Ponat Station, on ina 
nia- a». oppemto St *W t Catnad>al 



SlBvffn Moll 
Bom in 1947 in bVnna-ion. 
Watfiinaton ■ Ant. . Unnanntyo< 
Waihinaron. 1970. ■> Poaw and at iha 
AttMaxtw ai A. tooai on m London 
(l»7«l ft^aannntanaaanCabto.q.f 
and opanad h.i o— i off<a - Ua<* Yort 
aa 197ft Hat tauoftt at tnaUnnonity of 

Wohnoion. Syr anna UnnnKtrty. and. 

t-va l9<l.atColwn>fnal)nnnHutv 
MotatAt buAtlmo^ Hybnd ftu4diivj. 
Saawda.lL|<9>H-9ai. aWUnACf 
Uftnvy. itaWi. Cannany. co»pat't>on 
antiy (I9W1 Vina Spacailiayqad 
Spnta. houun,. Na>« Worn], 
'-awo*»lapan(l»M.»ltST.a.t 
Htm*. DaftM. IX (1*99-97]. UMuMan 

Houvnf. ChaM, lapan (l**}-97), and 

Mviaunt of Contan.po'ary Art. 

h*H-*i.finianrJ(lt*J-*7| 



Franklin Itracl 

l«m« 194ftMnW*.Vera. (rantt-n 
Hf aa- —at adweatad at iha Unnvwty «»* 
rfenntyh/anu. Yaht and Col«m«*a ««a 
nK*n*d tha tenia IVifa m Arftwtadti'a 
" 197], and norkad mth Caoatatrii 
Patanall* ■> Naw Vort. and Lhrnnhrn 
Danat. Vraatt. I oratt — WaOaa and 
Bo* >n London and Tahran btfoni rw 
convnq an an dtnxtor at FWaaaaarnt 
>Vti.nat (1979-79). pan>cipatim| » 
W* profattt -t Lot Arnjain. Ouna and 
thaPKLppnat fta craatad hn own 
f-m.Ffa-*linO K-aa-Dat-jn 
*»iM.a(ai. -* 199) Hnionplatadpro 
ractt >A(hn3a of txat fo« rV o po fa naa 
f W in hWhAMMd. and V*9m Raconh 
tn pa-nttty ll'lh Contirrmno. fvi clota 
connactiom to tha mono •nduttry. ha 
hat ano dationad a Ujl<bu t»x* ho-na 
ftatlDOpnAitman (•antl.nH'aal 0*d 



Philip lohnioc 
8-v- - ClavaUnd. 0*-o(l»tl 
Mamard.BA (i9Mt.Kar«an] 8 Art*. 
(1941) fo-nda.andD-ano..Oapan 

nant of Aithnact mr. U.im- of 

AlorJam Art. Mpn Vort (19M-J4. and 

194S-M) Wro.,fVr>.f— *-»-* 

Sryfa. — th tfanryfvitafl Hnohooct 
( 1 9 J n on iha orxatioa of landaaark 
rri.*n m MoAtt, 1979 Pnutw Pnaa 
Chf a miad l9Maih4*t«n 
rJaxonurvnrmt Aithtact -a. at 

MoMA w ,ih Urt VY^lay Won i 
!» 'i»i Jen-ton Hovta. Carnbrxloa. 

Maiiachutant[t»aj) attApjohnvon 
Homa, Maw Canaan. ConnatMut 

|lM9;Saa9-i«ftw4d— J.hta-Von* 
(mth Udw-] U*i .an 0*1 tnha). 
1 1 95»|. Boiton PuMk Ufxary, addtion 
I— th Antutactt OawanC^ap). (IfTft 
Panniod Plan. Mouttnn (197ft); 
AlftT H a adqjvananlWd.no, HawYBr* 

(1979). PPC 9-**no. hutowngh. 

Panntrh.anu(l99i) IBM Imav. 
AiUma. CaonjM (1997). Cat hao-al^ 
Mopa. Daiin Ta»at (199ft. JOOOJ 
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Wt4lonan 

Wm tonw. bom ot 19S9 M Santa 
Mcn-a alia-idadthaUSM.-lar, 

tiMnoi M Watt Point, tha Unnorvty 

c^CaMotmaMaVkaiavIBAlandiSa 
Haf.»d C<ad»aia School o* Oat-en 

(U An*) AiaOp^ntofthatO** 

Pi . i* * AnhflaClvra. »a KM tonnyd tl 

i m/r«-<) Pro'mc M Marram. *«. 

T Jin* ml Cf*»— *>«• I>wa*iit •*» 

H. -ort «.' —* I.U-MVBDBMW*. 

MOMant m htw to'* iMfmi 
batoxuxg OxaciD* of Oauon m 
HoN ft iiiMhaw m> San fnjMiKO 
At pwiMf in cfcaro* of o#uon ft «ton 
HnM> Mm ton**, ho compfctt ad 
tha AMronawtv U*MO'i*l *( Kannady 
SpttaCaMar in notida.andiha South 
CM*-* CM* Plant fo. UCLA 



Fumihilco Mal<i 

Ram x Tokyo - lt». (u«Aito MM i 

rt(*td«'J Anti <t*r— irom lit* 

Umwi>i> of Tokyo in IM). and 

U Anfi o*^a*l f-onUhaCf»«orook 

Ac*Mi» o* An (19411 and ttwH»nr»fd 

C-ad-*aS«noolofO»*k.M1444) >«• 

■attl for Skidmonf. Ow"*?t 1 kAwni 

*N4wYo<k (19*4- WJ and Sort 

lac k ton and Aitnni« in Caanbridva. 

UA(1VH-Sf)b*hy*««Ming hn own 

'■HI. hltki aft) AMOOMn. .n Tokyo 
.-!!•« Notabwbv 40~<n '«,.«-» 

UyaaQfjal CyoMauum. 'ujAawa. 

ltW1«1 {HWl.Sp-W.M-^'O-u. 

Tokyo {!«•»; Nat-ona! M— n of 
UodWAAn.SMvoku.KyoionMftL 
Tap.* Mintto ku F Tokyo (1M9). 
HUp-pn Con>«"«on Cam a- Makuitan 
Mana O-eo.Ofcba (19M1 Tokyo 
Metropolitan Gynnavw", S*"bw|0. 
Tokyo(19401. andCantat forttoAm 
YarB* Rumu Cankta*. San rrancnre. 
CAIittn. C**ram prorKii -xtw*« 
NtW Owanti4" CaMM U*kok*n 
IM« Pnata li. Chita. OnOa (14M 



AlMiandro Ma.nd.nl 
■ominlMmm 1911. Maiundnj 
Mtn d i m n ( »m hn dotto-ata m at- 
(h-ladii'* li*a» IK* M4an PptyfcMK 
Unryartiiy ■" 14S4. toMo» of lha «Wf* 
i™C-M.'-»- 1470 to 1474. ho 
wot • ■*—**. of tha Anf-ioom and 
SupamwSio froupi. and tdnot of 
Undo fro* 1 9 77 to 1 MO. whom *• da 
•andad dMOfiin* kflt and t*a vakua of 
l«H>.f«itorofDonMtfra«lfWtO 
1994. ** ooMad tha Domm *u«"r 
>"1N3 MmdnroHaomatmiMtK 
Siin*w Akhynwaf'om 1479 io 1991. 
andnthaanittKOUa^orof Akatwand 
Swatct. AhnOwOA Alatiandro Man dii 
Km workM on na»«ou» anr»<otlu>al 

profKtl W<* M la C*M Oak. *•*©*» 

( 1 MO - M). ha t batt known M ahov* 
ottho works of o*t-jn 



MofpnosK 

Uo/pHOWt otinopal T>>0*" M*y»«. b0« 

inCoHneOKwt -1 1444. («^*0M» 

Ardt mlMKUSCXkftdhxM Attn 
0*O(** ■* Hmaid m HI «• crwMd 

Utt^dMii t374—tl>U<r*»l 
BotonO.. who KM Kn« ktft to ONH 
hNOimftrm. «DTo HaKMMvflNM 

UCLA. Mirvud. and VMt and 40 An. 

of wKaJi K» wm t fOundmf laird 
U i»ya«' ■MrtinSMaMor-a.CA. 
■oma of t"« "tarn kwadiftat of 
l*ypnot** M» IK* LMWO-Oi MOW* 
(1M1). KM* M*«*iv »»ittvfa-t. 
•rrarfy Hat 0M*J. Cadat S-iw 
Comp» aHanmo Cama> C*» Cantai . 
Baaarty ItdhllWT). LotAnoMnAnt 
P*atk. PiiforiMwa Artt IS rwliott. lot 
Ai*Qtk n . tda>pMW ion (IM4). Oaw-orfl 
iruo««ca.MontaotO|IM7-«7), 
v, tar Vmiao* Car Mma— . WaM 
rtoHywood. m*rf (14071; at ■<•■ M 
IM mora raont Kadti tn-Mix* 
(Cokata i mi *»p™ P »cmo> 
tdtooh Mt CHtorfua (U kadi Cawntrv 
Day SOWOl. U Wta. P0«<0n* Urrfpad 

S<nOO> Dnt'Kt. (onv*IHH>n. 1MJ1 



Rem Koolhui 

■a* tfoolKaat -at bo« Ml Th. haoja 
.il»44 •afo-attwoYno.atina 
avomaoiMraJ Amocm >o» m London, 
ha f*a hN Kand M • (ownjfttt 'o> lha 
-*»jia Aaif awd m » Ktaa— «n- 
n. (ou-dadtK. Off-a fo> MatrapoBtM 
AydMottora W> London ■> 1 474 . and 
Mcmm wa« known ■ft*' iha 1 971 
avMcM*n of *t book Da*^vt /•»- 
Ibrt Kn buJi wodi incFadat ••nxipot 
aponiriaMt at Ha tut TaOrtO. fukuou 
(144*1. thaVJia da" Ava,Sa-«Ck«o 
(19H-41). Ha wm namad haod ■rTM- 

tK10ttlNC<r>MdatBfOrKtinLril«,n 

14M.*rOhMwod*doni»at-r'« 
■ha nr. Ivauaw U-nmly LaVary m 
»IM Hi •Ma"1 1.400 paO* book 
■ | •[ (VkanarMki Fran. 1444) 
proama % to maitam hn lapulat -on 
*t»a.MVMMialw»'a' 



Pit hard M«i«f 

Bom m Nawodi. Na. lanay m 1 914. 
ftVllard M—ir ixanad hit atth. tat 
tia-al traaMng m Cornak Unwantriy. and 
wedMd m tna «Hko of Mwtal Brauw 
(l»M-*») b^onj atlablnhinq hnown 
practxa m 1943. ft.tHa. FV.»a. 1944. 
OovalCoMUadal. 1MB Hotaoli 

P>a*dr<rM.Th>Alliar<t M I.HtW 

Mannony. IN (1474-74% tkwx 
fof tha Da<o>at<va Am. Franlrfufl. 
Carman* (1479-M1; Mtoh UtiMun of 
Art. Allanta. CA (IMO-41): Ca«f *4m 
Hakdowtan.PMit.rintaOMi^lL 
City Ha* and LrBtwy. Tho HMWt, Ttal 
NatharlanOI (1440-44]. tanatona 
u««" of CoMa-reorary An. 
Batiakaia Spa-nIlM4-«). aiMiGMIy 
CaMM,LMAn«a«at.CA(lM4-M) 



EnH< Mirallti 
Bo»n an Banatonj m 1445. IntK 
Mnaihn "KM—d hn daoraa from 
tha [ uwvla Taobca Supanoi da 
A/qi*»t4<tM«intKMnfy«il47t Ho 
I amh H«hO P»*6n am] »»oa*t 

1 1 1 174-44) bafora loriaano hn 

patna'thiowilhCanTiaPinOt mlM) 
Ho Hm W<»W4d M Co*-n*« Unrranny 
n Haw Vork . M harwjrd. and M lha 
ArtnrtaCTufal AttooM«M m London 
H^wortiindwOat tnatfvaiada 
Caaaounf Oark on lha outikim of 
a^tatofU[lM4-flntba0rr»(M 
Areriary tanoai. •Mw»ona(l4t4-9l|. 
iMUUnvtntoMtai.atnaWM 
(lM7-9n:lf*Morallatoafd*4 
School. Caitai»0|iM*-44). a*d t-*a 
rKwvca Soeni Mall (I4M-94) 



£nt Owen Mos* 
■otn-i lot AnoMn. C4*4on*a. m 194) 
[KO-anUoHiatanatlhrtBA da 
9>a« "o«n UCLA m IMS. and hn 
U ArcK m IMS Ma a*K> fOOkrrad a 
M Ax* oaoraa M Haraard m ItTJ 
Ma h*. baan a P»of attot Of Dot*)- M 
tho Souiham CoWomaa Imtitvu of 
Anh.tattiva wa 1474 MaopanM 
KMownfiriaiinCiiKwCiTyiri 1974 

Hn bo41 arOft avtudM lha Cant iH 

Houunf Of »<a. Unrraruty of CMoonao 
W |.. w . I.nna (14M- 941. bnMkida 
TowM.CMf»MCffy(lM7-rfl. 
Pa»an-oK W Laundry. CuknM C*y 
(14t7-t9j. Gary CtO*ap. G**t Oy 
(1MO.901. Thotoa CaaaMCfly 
(1440-94). and tha IPS 4w*b>"4, a*w 

-.Culn-Crty (1441-44) 



7)0 B(OCtA».«I% 



Jp*n Nou.pl 

Bom *> 1941 M Fpmpl. Ivan Nov-al -« 
admrnafl to th* do** 0« Sijyt Ani 
I'MNkimllW Inl970h* 

CIBPMfl hri fMU ot'ica "nth HanCO* 

Scaejaayr Hnfait*>d*tir>oci(*a 
propel *•> tha Imtrtat dw Monda 
AfK»**iParn|199'-l'.**th 
AnMvcivr*. Statfco | Oih*rr*t»w 
prcyai aaeaaoa. »i Ha— amut hom 
mo. Ww (ion •■ n. olf**i 'or in* 
CLU/UOOMvtnnviqfDifi. in. kn 

praf»m (or i h« 400 « Mil ' lawn um 

Cond Si**. for the 1994 V*«ld do. 
PmnW) C-riant -or. -wvww. . 
itorv tor tN Caamat l*t*n»ir 

If— O'KMirnn (Willi. andaprotacl 

for « cultural f*ni*r - Iwcarn* 



l«oh M.n 9 Pai 
ton i" 191 J m C*-tw (no— 
Cwanoihow). Oona. Pai cam* 10 in* 
iWMtuwi-iin B >"» Mil 
|l*tOLM.«K*,.Mjn»rt|1')i. 
DocK-at* Ha»»a.n(i94*) FonoM 
iu fniiaMoiinim AlACoM 
MadaJ. 1979. Pntftar Pin*. 1991. 
Praammrn knparial*. Japan. 1 989 
HoaaMabwMMift rfat-onal Cantar tor 
Aiamonai-c Vm«i». tOuWtf . CO 
(l9*)-67).Fc<la'alA..ationAaancyA.r 

■raff « Control To»*n, fifty buddtftf*. 

•anowi totattfrM 1 19*2 ■ ?0$. John 
F. Orxady library. Benton. MA 
( IM<- T9). Naitonai CaiWry of Art. 
Cm' Bv.ld.~i. Watr-naton. C 
M944- TtU S*** ol Owta To-aa. Hon, 

KonqCl W3-**l: Oawl lov-a. h"» 

ltMl-91) a«dPcctan<lPelllaNo< 
Fam, CaivtUnd. OH (I991.«) 
Carram prO|itti nchida a imam ft- 



Crwi Poll, 

Bom m 1974 *» Twcvaua. Aroarttina. 

IIwdiM at Tainman Uruianrty. Dtp 

ArcM (19491 t-"0' itr-Jtoin. U ^ 

(I9M) an*) aitanoad Uravacvty ol 
(*Mnon.U Aiih (19M) Worted" 

a"<w of (vto^aarina- and Aiiot jtn 

Bloom'*!* HilH. Ml. and ha- H*,*n. 
CT 1 1 9M - 44). pro^tt o*b<|fi«. tof iht 

IVfA Tai~.n*l. (annacr* Infai national 

Aarpo*. Maw Vor». and Vrnan B*4***OM 
Tnaatu at Uocoan Can tar. Haw Tor* 
In 19*4. |t-n*d OUiM. Lot Anaatat. at 
<Wt4to' ( I9t4'<41. than *** pntudani 
o*«aw»nlW**-W From 19*9 to 
1977. Peau -at pannar m cHara/a of da 
ua* a* Owan Attooatav lot Anaavat 
Hot aba* taatdmqi (omplatad By Gruan 
*\v»*n an a n PaaVt caaaction 
metiaOa ffi* Pacific Dauon Caniar m 
UnAnaaKt(19mandUS tmtntty 
tn Tokyo, japan ( 1 979) Aha- bato— q 
Oaan of tha School of AfrMMmi at 
rata « 1977. fat* ooanacJ r-i o*m of - 
f tea . Cat*. Part, and Aitooatat, in No*. 
Ua.a-.CT HoubM itrwiitfai mlwda 
*a»<tafnialto»ia*ana9i<ttyai p a A uon. 
Uanauat of Uooam Art. NV ( 1 977). 
Fo«- laa« lo-at. Ho-ion I c 

|19il-ntWo.ld7«nanctalCan(ai.KY 
II 9M-U). Canary Wharf ToanW. 
t4*don(19t7-9l). NnSf—a^u 
Haadoaanan tu-ldino.. Totyo. Iap*n 
|1990-«J. and «-a.a Lanpar Oty 
Canlra Pha«a t. Ualayiia (199}-94) 



DofnMiiqop Pprrjult 
Db*j> interna Panaa* "ai bom m I9ij m 
da-mom faxand. franca Ha raxairad 
hn i^ploata al an arctwtan f ram ina 
laaua Am UP (>n P*ni^ 1971 Ha 
iaca»ad a funhai oaoraa aa wbaaaui 
at tha f tola nat-onala Oai Pontt at 
Cnautiaat. Parn. m 1979 l*a caatad 
nrtowf.fjram 1991 "hii iuillaiort 
axKOa* ina (nqinaarw, SOoo* 
(lSI«|.nMarn*UVallaa(l9»J-l71. 
tha Hotal mduttrtaf laan Baptma 
•arfcar. Parii ( 199ft- 90). tna H«al »g 
dapanamam da la Uawta. Bar la 0*t. 
Franca (f «M>94). andlha Bibno- 
inaowa naiMmala da Frawa, •am 
11999-94) C-..— t -or* Acbdat 
tfta Ofyaaprc Vatoofor-a. f 1— ino 
and dn-tncj poof, Barkn. Camany 
H997-99).andalaraa uaWlludy 
of in* wrtiaHw of Bocdaatit 
(1993-70001 



Rem© Puno 

Born w 1 917 m Canca, Banto 9iano 
tiudaad tt iha Unrrarvty of Faoranc* 
and at lha Po*yiacnn*C Intlriala >n 
tUan Ha formad hn o»n practica 
(SiucW Piano) mitia 19t0i. thanatto 
c^ad Mh Bichaad Poajari (Piano ft 
Do9an . 197 1 - 79). Thay ««plat*d t — 
Fo-p-»ovC*ntarinParrii-I977 

From 1179 10 1990, Pkanp mnyriad -it « 

Beta* Bx* (P>ano 4 **■» Aiioaaiail 
Ha traatadtna Banjo Piano Iwdcanaj 
Wprrthop m I9fi *>Canoa and Pam 

lln ~onV .nchrdai Ina Uar-I CoOaclrO" 

Mjtavt*. ltout(onll99*l. tha San 
H-M*a»Udnam,iar>|199»-90) in* 
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